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On Controversy. By H. Belloc ° ‘ ° 





All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to is the situation in a nutshell. There is no country which 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. is willing to make even the smallest of fresh sacrifices 
—— - in order to maintain the Treaty of Versailles. Such 
is the verdict, not of posterity (which will doubtless 
oars : “ : _ be much more severe), but of contemporary Allied 

pene gated persone engage public opinion, upon the work of the Allied statesmen 
notable clauses of the document which it has signed m Pare. e e 
and ratified. And by this action it has offered the 
Allies a direct challenge on the issue of whether the 
Treaty is to be maintained and enforeed, or not. What 
are the Allies going to do about it ? 





HE Germans have deliberately broken the Treaty 


Are the Allies prepared or are they not, asks the 
Times, to revise the Treaty? The answer of course, 
is that they are—because they must. There is not, 
we venture to say, a statesman in Europe who has not 

? ' realised by this time that revision is imperative and 

We do not know the answer to the question. Nor, unavoidable. To permit Germany to refuse to carry 
we suppose, does anyone else, least of all the Allied out any provision which she dislikes is not an ideal 
Governments themselves. Anyone might have fore- method of revision, but failing any other, there is a 
seen the contingency, but foresight is the last thing good deal to be said for it. It is at any rate a selective 
any of them have ever attempted to exercise in con- method. We are not going to permit Germany to 
nection with their huge task of the resettlement of repudiate the Treaty as a whole. If she repudiates 
Europe. What can they do? Five minutes considera- a clause which has not behind it the support of Allied 
tion of that question supplies the most appropriate public opinion—as in the present case—then the Allied 
and the most shattering comment on the whole of the Governments are practically powerless to do anything 
proceedings of the Paris conference. Just as Presi- more than offer verbal protests. If, on the other hand, 
dent Wilson promised what, under the constitution she attempts to repudiate any provision which embodies 
of the United States, he could not perform, so the one of the essential purposes of the Allied democracies, 
other members of the Big Four have committed their then instantly and automatically the Supreme Council 
tespective Governments to policies which they can _ will be placed in a position to employ those means of 
never enforce—not because they do not possess the compulsion which the military and naval resources 
physical power to enforce them, but because they do of the Allies can readily provide. We have not the 
hot possess the moral power to control the means of least doubt that the German Government understands 
enforcement. Theoretically, the French and British this difference very well, and that the present will 
Governments can re-invade Germany and re-enforce not be the last occasion upon which it will employ its 
the Blockade. Practically they can do nothing of knowledge. This is, as we have said, a very rough 
the sort, at all events in respect of such demands as and ready way of securing revision, but it is a way 
this one for the surrender of war criminals. This which is certainly going to be employed; and in so 
country will supply no further troops for the occupa- far as it results in the details of the Treaty being sub- 
tion of fresh areas in Germany. Will France? There jected to the test of democratic public opinion in the 
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Allied countries, its employment need not be regretted. 
Assuming that the German Government is successful 
in its defiance of Paris concerning the clause now at 
issue, that does not mean that the whole Treaty is 
destroyed. What it does mean, is that the Treaty 
remains valid and effective just in so far as the people 
of England and France are willing to enforce it—and 
no more. The provision for the surrender of “ war 
criminals’ is mere wastepaper. 
* ok *” 

Regarding the demand made to the Dutch authorities 
for the surrender of the Kaiser the Allied Governments 
are equally impotent. It is understood that a second 
Note is about to be addressed to the Hague “ sternly 
reiterating” the decision of Paris. But the Dutch 
Government knows perfectly well that the sternness 
will never take anything but a verbal form, and, even 
at that, has not very much conviction behind it. If 
anything were needed to make the farce more farcical 
it was supplied on Wednesday by a prominent member 
(Sir Auckland Geddes) of the Government which is 
taking the leading part in the reiterated demand. If, 
declared Sir Auckland, the Dutch authorities refused 
to hand over the Kaiser to us, we were entitled at least 
to insist that he should be interned in some Dutch 
Colony in a remote part of the world. And this, before 
the second Note has even been delivered! Apparently 
the Allies (as represented in Paris), since thev persist in 
putting forward demands which they cannot enforce 
and which they expect to be rejected, are no longer 
even capable of appreciating the humiliation and loss 
of authority which such a policy involves. 

* * * 

Lord Grey’s letter to the Times, upon the situation 
in the United States in relation to the ratification of 
the Treaty and the Covenant, seems to have produced 
a remarkable effect on the other side of the Atlantic : 
and has gone far to re-establish the prestige of its 
writer as the most powerful and impressive personality 
in the world of international statesmanship. Had he 
been in Paris in the place of Mr. Lloyd George, how 
different the history of the past thirteen months might 
have been. His would have been the dominant figure 
of the Conference, exercising that secure moral authority 
which President Wilson might have wielded had he 
been the man Europe at first thought he was. And 
the Peace Treaty would have been wholly unlike the 
document which we know as the Treaty of Versailles. 
His letter on America is itself a masterpiece of what 
may be called democratic diplomacy. In form it is 
an exposition, for the benefit of the British public, 
of the American point of view. In effect it is a mani- 
festo to the American public assuring them that their 
point of view is neither misunderstood nor resented 
by the British Government or the British people. 
As an immediate result of its publication, the political 
situation in America in regard to the Treaty has been 
vastly eased, if not altogether transformed. It has 
opened the way to a satisfactory compromise and has 
made it impossible for President Wilson any longer 
to pretend that his rejection of compromise is dictated 
by loyalty to the Allies, or to anything else, save his 
own somewhat exaggerated amour propre. 

* * * 


A deputation from the Trades Union Congress visited 


the Ministry of Health on Wednesday to urge the 
speeding up of housing by the application of some 
more “ginger” to the Local Authorities. Dr. Addison, in 
reply, gave figures showing a slight improvement. 
But the two great difficulties bulk as large as ever— 
finance and the shortage of labour. As to the first 
he did not say much; there is, indeed, nothing that 
he could usefully say, except presumably that he 
pins his faith to the building subsidy and the local 
bonds, provided for in the recent Act. As to the labour 
problem—the shortage of bricklayers, slaters, and 
plasterers—he was gloomy enough. Nor did he conceal 
his view that the bricklayers actually at work were 
capable of a far greater output than they are achieving 
at present. In that opinion not only is the general 
public in agreement with him, but the matter seems 
to be beyond dispute, after what the Manchester 
operatives have told us as to the ability of their Guild 
to produce houses not only cheaper, but far more 
quickly, than any private building firm. No one 
has any right to be surprised that the workmen are 
unwilling to put their last ounce into their work under 
the present intolerable conditions of the building 
industry. But the nation has a right to demand that 
the building operatives shall face the only two practical 
alternatives which will supply the houses that are 
wanted—and wanted, above all, by the working classes. 
These alternatives are “dilution,” or the resolute 
tackling of the problem by the formation of “* Guilds ” 
like that in Manchester, or even on a national scale, 
if the employers can be brought to that point. If 
Dr. Addison attends the Trades Union Congress and 
suggests dilution he will probably be met with a refusal. 
But he will then be justified in asking Trade Unionists 
to take the other course. We do not imagine that the 
building operatives need much pushing in that direction. 
The Guild idea (whether in its embryonic form, as 
at’ Manchester, or in the larger form of a national 
system) is already in favour with them, and it is rapidly 
coming into favour with the public also at any rate, 
as a means of getting houses. There is no doubt that 
the Local Authorities and the Ministry will accept 
the ‘ Guilds’ offers when they see that business is 


meant. 
* * * 


The announcement that a number of the members 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture have resigned, 
and that all those who have taken this course were 
among the signatories of the Majority Interim Report 
recently issued, has raised considerable conjecture. 
The most plausible explanation appears to be that, 
having secured, by the narrow majority of one vote, 
a decision in favour of the continuance of guaranteed 
prices, the resigning elements consider that the Com- 
mission has served its purpose, and that its continuance 
is only likely to prove an obstacle to their projects. 
They fear lest the Labour side, with considerable 
support from the tenant farmers, may insist on a 
thorough discussion of questions of local ownership 
and tenure, the Game Laws, and other fundamental 
problems which they are most unwilling to have 
discussed. It seems probable that the resigning 
members, who include the Chairman of the Commission, 
hope by their action to secure its complete winding-up. 
It is by no means certain, however, that they will 
succeed in this object, for the remaining members are 
likely to make a determined effort to ensure that the 
work is continued in some form. The disbanding 
of the Commission at the present stage would be a 
serious matter; and those responsible for its break- 
down, whoever they might be, would find their action 
and attitude extremely difficult to justify in the eyes 
of the public. 
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The recent decision of the Scottish Division of the 
Independent Labour .Party in favour of affiliation to 
the Third (or Moscow) International has been followed 
by a similar decision of the Welsh Division, and by a 
decision of the Midland Division in favour of a national 
conference to decide upon the question. There can 
be no doubt that these decisions are of real importance, 
and do indicate a definite swing of Labour and Socialist 
opinion in this country. They are the more remarkable 
because they have been taken in face of the strong 
hostility to the proposal] of the national leaders of the 
LL.P itself. Nor is this tendency confined to this 
country. At the French Socialist Congress which 
meets at Strassburg at the end of this month, the 
majority section will propose withdrawal from the 
Second International and the “‘ maintenance of relations 
with all fundamentally Socialist elements which, whether 
inside the Third International or between the two, 
have remained Socialist with a full consciousness of 
the revolutionary needs of the present hour.” This 
attitude of the French Majority, which is also that 
of the German Independents, undoubtedly represents 
a growing body of feeling in European Socialism, and 
may well win over the British Socialists also. It 
seems clear that the Second International, to which 
the British Labour Party is affiliated, cannot survive 
in its present form, and the only question now is whether 
it will break up and leave the Third International in 
exclusive possession, or whether some new body will 
arise representing the point of view of the French 
Majority, the German Independents, the Italians, 
and others. This latter, in view of the exclusively 
Bolshevik character of the Third International, seems 
the most probable development. 

* * * 


The fundamental cause of the failure of the Second 
International, inaugurated with so great a flourish 
of trumpets a year ago, lies in the impossibility, in 
face of the conditions which exist in Central Europe, 
of uniting in a single international body parties calling 
themselves Socialist whose internal conflicts have 
reached the blood-spilling stage. The relations between 
the “Noske” Majority in Germany and the Inde- 
pendents and Spartacists are not such as to admit 
of any friendly co-operation. In other countries, too, 
where political differences now find more congenial 
expression in machine-guns than in debate, the extreme 
Bolshevik and the extreme anti-Bolshevik “ Socialist ” 
can no longer even pretend to belong to the same 
party or to cherish the same ideals. In this country 
we have not reached this breaking-point, and, in view 
of our essentially different conditions, there is no 
likelihood that Labour here will reach it. The import- 
ance of the recent proposal of the German Independents, 
which they have already discussed with the French 
and Italian Socialists, to call a conference of all trul 
Socialist parties on a basis wider than that of the Third 
International, lies in the chance that it may provide 
a means of preventing a world-wide rift in the Labour 
and Socialist Movement. It is almost certain that, 
unless the movement succeeds, one Socialist Party 
after another will drift, even against its will, into the 
Third International. 

a * x 

The public sessions of the dockers’ enquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act opened somewhat unevent- 
fully on Tuesday. Mr. Bevin, for the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, contented himself with an account 
of the past history of dock labour and the hard struggle 
for life at the docks, making reference to the huge war 
profits that have been made. The Chairman rather 
sharply pulled him up, telling him that a demand for 
a share of the plunder was not the best way of appealing 
to the public. It is obvious, however, that the question 
of must come in sooner or later, for the Trans- 


port Workers’ Federation have based their whole 
demand for a rate of 16s. per day on the ability of the 
owners to pay this and much more without any increase 
of charges out of the sums they have accumulated. 
At present the most interesting fact is the greatly 
increased strength of the Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration. A year or two ago no one would have expected 
that a conglomeration of heterogeneous societies, 
frequently disputing over each others’ membership, 
which was recognised on all sides to be the weakest 
partner in the Triple Alliance, would have been found 
negotiating on a national scale on behalf of different 
sections of its membership, and meeting the employers 
on equal terms in a big public enquiry. The change 
is partly due to the exceptional quality of the Federa- 
tion’s negotiators and partly to its internal organisation. 
Committees were set up for the main sections of the 
transport industry, and on these committees questions 
of policy, etc., were discussed and often settled without 
being fought out on the floor of a full conference. 
The Federation has thus been enabled to present 
a united front on most important occasions. 
* * * 


The Building Guild scheme has not yet reached 
anywhere the stage of final endorsement; but there 
seems now to be little doubt that before long several 
definite contracts between the Guild and the local 
authorities will have been arranged in Manchester 
and the districts round it. Meanwhile, the idea is 
spreading very rapidly. It has been under considera- 
tion this week by the national governing body of the 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, which has 
been meeting in Manchester. The scheme has also 
come to London, and has been taken up by the building 
workers here. It is to be inaugurated definitely for 
London by a big meeting in the Kingsway Hall on 
February 16th, at which some of the leaders who 
started it in Manchester will speak. It is widely held 
that the extraordinary successes of Labour at the 
municipal elections in both London and Manchester 
make these two great centres quite the most hopeful 
for giving the scheme a practical start. The difficulty 
still centres round the exact form of contract to be 
adopted; but this has now largely reduced itself to 
points of detail. After all, the determining factor in 
the situation is the control of the necessary labour 
possessed by the building Trade Unions, and the 
immense increase in production and efficiency which 
their whole-hearted co-operation would make possible. 
This being the case, building workers, if they really 
want the Guild, as there seems little doubt that they 
do, have all the trump cards in their hand. 

* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes: The “new virility” 
has been displaying itself actively in Ireland, and we 
may attribute the latest round-up of Sinn Feiners sim- 
ply to the fact that Dublin Castle feels, as Mr. Edward 
Price Bell would say, “ pink with health.”” The authorities 
promised, indeed, to give a detailed explanation of what 
appears an outrageous proceeding; but the promise 
has not been fulfilled. A note issued from Dublin 
Castle after the arrests stated that there would presently 
follow a description of the personnel of the prisoners 
and the raison d’étre (of the arrests)—the new virility 
takes no account of literacy. An explanation of the 
raison d’ étre of Dublin Castle would also be to the point. 
Fifty-eight men were seized in their beds in the small 
hours of the morning, by the soldiers and police, acting 
under D.O.R.A., and refusing to produce their charges 
or warrants. The procedure adopted was that of 
taking all the males in every house that was visited, 
with the result that two or three Unionists and an 
ex-policeman found themselves at dawn in Mountjoy 
Jail, where prior to their release they were offered 
a breakfast, which they refused. The previous day 
B 
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the new Dublin Corporation had elected Alderman 
Thomas Kelly as Lord Mayor, the Unionist members 
assenting to this tribute to a man who has, irrespective 
of party, been long admired for his devotion to the 
Dublin poor and his work for the advancement of art 
in Dublin. Alderman Kelly, an elderly man and by 
no means “ pink in health,” has been for several weeks 
an untried inmate of Wormwood Scrubbs. 


* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes :—Forecasts of the session, 
though not less conspicuous than they have usually been at this 
period of the year, are unusually, if excusably, lacking in con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Tell me what Paisley is going to do, and I will tell 
you what the Government may attempt,” might well be the plea 
of our perplexed prophets, as indeed of our rulers themselves, 
particularly the Prime Minister. Opportunely enough, the 
King’s Speech is due to appear two days before the date of the 
election—an event of which that document, in substance if not 
in phraseology, may be expected to betray some consciousness. 
If not, Mr. Lloyd George should be canonised as more saint than 
strategist. 

* * * 

Restricted, as everyone foresees, to a choice of evils at Paisley, 
the Coalition would apparently rather see Mr. Biggar returned 
than Mr. Asquith. Not that they love the Labour candidate 
more than his Liberal rival, nor that of two dangers they think 
him the less formidable. Their calculation seems rather to be that 
a Labour victory won in the circumstances of the Paisley election 
would open up a short cut to the Lord Chancellor’s ideal two- 
party system with Labour on one side grimly advancing to the 
assault, and on the other an opposing combination of the older 
political groups driven into a permanent defensive coalition 
(otherwise National party) by this unifying menace. On the 
other hand, it is felt that an Asquith victory, owing to its relative 
tameness, would scare nobody, with one obvious exception. To 
the Prime Minister, of course, such a result would be an extreme 
personal inconvenience, since it must finally extinguish his already 
fading pretensions to be considered a Liberal leader or even a 
leading Liberal. Yet to the larger or Tory section of the Coalition 
—so conflicting are the sentiments of that chaotic body—this 
would be the one touch of silver in the cloud. 

* * * 


Though he does not often require an interpreter, Mr. Asquith 
seems to have puzzled many people by describing his Irish policy 
as one not only of full self-government but also of self-deter- 
mination. Presumably the first of these terms would be applied 
by Mr. Lloyd George to the coming Government Bill. Yet neither 
he nor anyone else, I imagine, would claim that it was to be based 
on self-determination. On the contrary, it is to be a take-it-or- 
leave-it, or rather a take-it-you-must gift free from any pretence 
of consulting the wishes of the people on whom it is to be be- 
stowed. What the ex-Premier thinks of this novel procedure 
he has kept to himself, though he must be aware that some of 
his lieutenants in Parliament have been disposed to make it the 
ground for a motion for the out-and-out rejection of the Bill. 


a * * 


A measure of full self-government framed on principles of 
self-determination might be reached either in the manner out- 
lined in the New Statesman last week—briefly, by entrusting 
the Irish Parliament with powers to remodel its constitution 
after a certain interval—or by some less formal method of 
approach, such as that embodied in the Irish Convention of 
1917-18. For the first course there are precedents in the various 
Dominion constitutions, some of them sufficiently safeguarded 
to reassure the most timid constitutional conscience. Whether 
it is in this direction that Mr. Asquith’s thoughts are tending 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, I gather that it is the second 
alternative that is more favoured by the general body of Liberal 
Parliamentary opinion, partly on the ground, as I have heard it 
put, that even if power to alter the constitution were conceded 
along with the other attributes of self-government, it would be 
advisable to have the extent of the power defined in advance, 
if not by absolute self-determination, at least by mutual pre- 
determination. 

* . 4 

No clear view is yet possible of the relative chances of the 
Paisley candidates—I refer, of course, to those to whom the 
chances are confined. A friend in the constituency tells me 
that it is a fight between prestige and organisation. All the 
glamour is on Mr. Asquith’s side and all the organisation on the 
side of Labour. Such at least was the position at the opening 
of the contest. Probably the Liberals have since had time to 
make good some of their defects, but their chief asset continues 
to be the personality of their candidate reinforced by the unex- 
pected reserves of vitality of which he has given so astonishing 
a manifestation since he went North. Clearly much depends 
on whether Mr. Asquith can stay the course and still keep a bit 
in hand for the gallop home. 


THE CROWNING INEPTITUDE 


T would be very interesting to know precisely 
how many people in this country, when they 
heard on Thursday that Baron von Lersner 

had resigned rather than consent to transmit to his 
Government the Allies’ list of war-criminals, were 
moved to spontaneous indignation; and how many 
on the other hand found themselves applauding the 
action of the chief German delegate and more than 
half hoping that the Allied demands would be 
successfully resisted. If there were any means of 
deciding the question we should be prepared to wager 
a considerable sum that the latter would be found 
to form an overwhelming majority in every class 
in the country. The Supreme Council, in its witless 
way, is rapidly turning us all into “ pro-Germans ”— 
a process not, perhaps, in itself altogether to be 
regretted—but, unfortunately, at the same time it 
is earning for us the contempt, instead of the respect, 
of our enemies, and of the rest of the world as well. 

Theoretically, there is everything to be said for 
insisting on the trial and punishment of the war- 
criminals. It is a measure which we ourselves have 
consistently advocated in these columns ever since 
the summer of 1916, when the murder of Captain 
Fryatt took place and when Mr. Asquith, speaking 
in the name of the British Government, declared 
that the criminals “whoever they might be and 
whatever their station” should not go unpunished. 
In company, we suppose, with nearly everybody who 
seriously considered the question, we held that by no 
other means could the laws and usages of civilised warfare 
be vindicated ; and that to allow such crimes as the 
one just referred to, the maltreatment of prisoners, 
and the sinking of hospital ships, to be covered by a 
general amnesty would be equivalent to giving an 
assurance to any future belligerent that such things, 
if they seem expedient at the moment, may be done 
with impunity. But circumstances have changed. 
The nature of our victory, the revolution in Germany, 
the character of the Peace Terms, the long delays 
which have taken place in Paris, and the present des- 
perate state of Europe, have all created practical 
objections which seem far to outweigh any advantages 
which might be derived from attempting to carry out 
the declaration of 1916. 

In the first place, the list of “ criminals,” stated 
to contain 890 names, is grotesquely long, and includes 
so many names of the highest distinction—such as 
those of Hindenburg, Bethmann-Hollweg, the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, Prince Rupprecht, Mackensen, 
Ludendorff, von Buelow, von Kluck, F alkenhayn, 
Bernstorff, von Moltke, and so on—that practically 
it becomes merely a fresh indictment of the whole 
German nation. As such, in view of the punishment 
which has already been inflicted on Germany by the 
Peace Treaty, it tends to wear an air less of justice than 
of unsatisfied revenge. Moreover, the term “crime has 
been extended to cover a number of acts which, however 
reprehensible they may be, were certainly committed 
over and over again either by ourselves or by one or 
other of our Allies. Marshal von Mackensen Is to be 
indicted for burning villages and ordering the execution 
of civilians in Rumania; General von Buelow for 
setting fire to villages in the Ardennes ; General Stenger 
for ordering no prisoners to be taken. When in the 
whole history of warfare, civilised or barbarous, has 
there been an invasion which did not involve the 
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burning of villages and homesteads and the execution 
of civilians? Did the Rumanians do nothing of that 
kind in their recent invasion of Hungary? Did we 
ourselves succeed in avoiding scores of such acts 
in the Boer War? And, as for “no quarter,” we 
wonder whether that instruction was disseminated, 
formally or informally, and acted upon, more frequently 
on the German or on the British side, on the Western 
Front. Call these things crimes if you will, but to 
punish German officers for them whilst making no 
enquiry as to similar offences committed by Allied 
officers is so glaring a travesty of justice as almost to 
suggest that those who drew up the Allied demands 
wished them to be hissed out of court. For our part 
we do not hesitate to say that the would-be judges of 
Paris, by thus publicly confounding justice and spite, 
the loftiest and the meanest of human motives, have 
done far more to injure the growth of any sense of 
international right or legality than the worst Hun 
who ever bullied a prisoner or sank a hospital ship. 
On this ground alone the German people would be 
plainly justified in using every means to resist the 
surrender which is demanded of them. 


But even if the list itself were above criticism, there 
would remain a number of overwhelming objections 
to the holding of such trials. Nothing has been 
announced as to the judicial procedure to be adopted, 
except that the Court is to be a purely Allied Court 
sitting in an Allied country. In these circumstances 
what expectation can any of the accused have of a 
fair trial? In some instances, hundreds of witnesses 
would be required to bring out all the facts. Even 
if the judges were perfectly impartial, the prisoners 
would be hopelessly handicapped by the conditions, 
and, however fair the trials might in fact be, no one 
either in Germany or in the neutral world would believe 
in their fairness. And that, after all, is the essential 
point. The belief is even more important than the 
fact, for without it the effect of the proceedings upon 
the world would be that not of a vindication of justice 
but merely of a fresh addition to the horrors of war. 

Then there is the question of the time these trials 
are to take. We wonder whether this matter has 
received any serious consideration at all in Paris. Each 
Court, if there are to be more than one, must neces- 
sarily consist of two or three judges of the very 
highest standing. Evidently it will not be practicable 
to create more than two, or at most three such Courts, 
each sitting for say 250 days in the year. There 
are 890 prisoners, practically all of whom will be entitled 
to separate trials. If full facilities are to be granted 
for defence some of the trials may be disposed of in 
two or three days, but others will certainly drag over 
many weeks. Given two Courts always in session 
and an average length of four days per trial, the end 
of the list would not be reached for seven years. The 
data of this estimate may be criticised, but assuming 
Courts of the highest standing granting full facilities 
for defence we do not think that the most optimistic 
estimate can be less than two or three years. And 
throughout the whole of that period, whatever it may 
be, we should be maintaining the hatred between 
the German people and the Allied peoples at fever heat. 
In their eyes we should be committing a fresh outrage 
every day, reviving the humiliations and fanning the 
enmities and bitternesses of the war. The thing is 
unthinkable. 

We have not referred to the further difficulty that 
no German Government dare order the arrest of these 


men, and that if it did no German soldier or policeman 
would be found to carry out the order. Herr Noske 
may be a very strong man, but even he could not arrest 
Hindenburg in order to hand him over to the Allies. 
But this is a difficulty which will show itself soon 
enough*; it may easily arise even this week over 
the question of finding someone to do the job which 
von Lersner has declined. At all events, it is needless 
to enlarge upon it here. Perhaps it is needless to 
take the whole affair seriously at all; for it is certain 
that the 890 trials will never take place. The question 
of securing the trial and punishment of war criminals 
was always a very difficult and delicate problem. If 
it had been handled wisely and moderately some more 
or less satisfactory solution might have been found ; 
but handled as it has been, the whole thing has become 
a farce—the last and most egregious of all the 
ineptitudes of the greatest Peace Conference the world 
has ever seen. Regarded as a final gesture on the 
part of the Supreme Council, the War Criminals Note 
is worthy enough of the record of that deflated and 
moribund body. What will history have to say of 
such a Conference? It set out to dictate to the world 
a new law and a new gospel of democracy and justice. 
As the months passed its quality became apparent, 
it appeared to possess neither morals nor common sense, 
it made statesmanship look like chicanery, negotiations 
like petty huckstering, it made authority seem a futile 
bluff, it made justice look like bullying and wisdom 
like foolishness ; it was most obstinate in its stupidities, 
most compliant when it should have been firm, it has 
debased the whole moral and intellectual currency 
of international relations and ended by making itself 
look supremely ridiculous. Time after time, by its 
vindictive extravagances and irresponsible incompetence 
(e.g., on the indemnities question), it has put the Germans 
in the right and earned for them sympathy to which 
their own actions gave them no claim. Its decrees are 
no longer treated as of much more than academic 
interest. A year ago Europe trembled at its nod; 
to-day it is justly despised and confidently flouted 
in Moscow and Warsaw, in the Baltic and the Adriatic, 
in Syria and Bucharest and the Hague. And now, 
having lost all its moral status as a fountain either of 
justice or of authority, it has drawn up a demand 
which cannot be, and will not be, complied with; and, 
if the Germans had yet recovered their sense of pro- 
portion, we fancy they would be more inclined to laugh 
than to rage. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 
Ts movements are becoming visible in the expecta- 


tions and proposals of our financiers and politi- 

cians with regard to the crisis in Government 
finance which is approaching. One is their realisation that 
neither out of the fantastic indemnities from the German 
and Austrian Democracies nor yet from the United States 
is this country going to obtain any financial assistance in 
the threefold task of balancing the Government receipts 
and expenditure, providing for the considerable new expendi- 
ture on “ reconstruction ’’ to which all parties are pledged, 
and doing what is urgently required for the industrial 
rehabilitation of Continental Europe. The other is the 
emergence of a renewed determination to cut down and if 
possible eliminate from the Budget all those items of 





* The news, as we go to press, indicates that it has already shown 
itself in the shape of what appears to amount to a point blank refusal 
on the part of the German Government even to attempt the arrests 
of the “ criminals.” 
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expenditure on social reform to which the Coalition 
Government has committed itself, but which, it is now 
suggested, the nation cannot afford. These two move- 
ments of thought are, of course, intimately connected with 
each other, but it is found convenient, for the confusion of 
the public, to adopt in their exposition the device of 
“ringing the changes,” first the one and then the other 
being trotted out, in the hope of preparing the way for a 
Budget that will enable the propertied classes to escape 
either the dreaded “ capital levy,” or any other method 
of adjusting the burden of the War Debt at all in proportion 
to “ability to pay.” But to-day it is not only the econo- 
mists who are asking for an honest application of economic 
science to the problem of taxation. The Labour Party 
is in the field, with economic science on its side; and a 
rapidly growing appreciation by the enlarged electorate of 
the bearing, not only of the price of woollen clothing and 
sewing cotton, but also of the Budget, on the standard of 
life of the entire wage-earning class. This is why the 
financial crisis towards which Mr. Austen Chamberlain is 
drifting will be also a political crisis of no little gravity. The 
official declaration which the United States Treasury has 
just made to Europe, to the effect that America declines to 
make itself responsible for remedying what it regards as a 
common insolvency, brings matters to a head in financial 
circles, and its significance will presently be understood even 
by the Coalition majority in the House of Commons. 

What the politicians will not yet do is to face the facts. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he meets honestly all 
the liabilities of the ensuing year (including the year’s 
share of the premiums eventually payable in lieu of interest 
on National War Bonds and War Savings Certificates), 
will have a deficit of several hundred million pounds. But 
this deficit includes neither the capital expenditure required 
to put our railways and canals in order nor that involved 
in makingthe coalmines even reasonably efficient. It covers 
no part of the five hundred million pounds which the half 
a million houses that the Government has covenanted to 
build in the United Kingdom will now cost, nor yet of the 
annual deficit, running into a dozen or a score of millions, 
that their erection will involve. It takes but the slightest 
account of the increased grants in aid to which the Govern- 
ment is committed, amounting to at least twenty millions 
a year, for the carrying out of the continuation school 
policy of the Education Act of 1918, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, for the effective reorganisation of the Local 
Health Authorities, the abolition of the Poor Law, and the 
amendment of the National Insurance Act, without which 
the Ministry of Health Act will be a delusion and a sham. 
Finally, any such deficit implies an avowal that nothing 
substantial is going to be done to pay off the War Debt— 
the only effective measure of ‘“ deflation ’—without which 
the Government finances will continue for a whole genera- 
tion to be waterlogged, if not borne down to the depths of 
insolvency. Within a very short time, it is to be feared, 
the spectre of an inevitable repudiation of State debts will 
stalk through Continéntal Europe; and against such a 
gruesome visitant the Channel is a poor quarantine. 

The policy which “the City” is now adumbrating for 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law is simple enough. The 
Government must, in the main, cut the coat of its expendi- 
ture according to the cloth of its existing revenue. There 
may be some readjustment of the Income-tax, involving a 
steeper and more continuous graduation on the higher 
incomes, with the assessment of “ windfalls ” to Income-tax 
and of undistributed reserves to Super-tax. These gains 
will, however, be counterbalanced by the losses involved 
in the politically unavoidable rise in the exemption level, 
and greater liberality in the abatements and allowances 
from humble incomes. What ‘the City” deprecates is 
any increase in the present nominal rate of six shillings, 
and (save for a possible small increase in the Death Duties), 
above all, any capital levy in any guise whatsoever. Where, 


then, is any substantial increase of revenue to come from ? 


It has become apparent that, with alcoholic drink and 
tobacco already charged up to the hilt, and food taxes 
politically out of the question, there is no sufficient sum to 
be got out of the new Customs Duties after which the 
Protectionists still hanker, but which Mr. Bonar Law regret- 
fully agrees with Mr. Lloyd George in believing likely to 
ensure ruin at the ensuing General Election. 

It is interesting to notice that, in addressing the electors 
of Paisley, Mr. Asquith supplies no further light on the finan- 
cial problem beyond the very sound injunction to abandon 
all military adventures, cut down expenditure on armaments, 
stick to Free Trade, and—but this is significant—institute 
an enquiry into the practicability of a capital levy. What 
Mr. Asquith promises is that the present expenditure on 
education and health shall be “ maintained.” This is surely 
a somewhat ambiguous, not to say irrelevant, expression to 
be used insuch aconnection by so precise a master of phrase. 
We do not suggest that it means that, in the view of the 
leader of the Independent Liberal Party, the projected 
Continuation Schools are to be abandoned, the Ministry of 
Health to remain merely an alias for the Local Government 
Board, the whole campaign .of Public Health to be post- 
poned, and the rapidly rising local rates to remain 
without even the relief that Mr. Asquith’s own administra- 
tion was about to dispense in 1914. What Mr. Asquith’s 
phrase indicates is, we fear, merely that he has not faced 
the facts. Instead of the estimates of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Ministry of Health being ‘“‘ maintained,” they 
will, in successive years, have to be doubled, quadrupled and 
then doubled again. 

What, again, could be more inept than the counsel 
which Sir John Bradbury, the chairman of the various great 
banking companies and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself are always giving the Government? The one 
imperative thing is, they say, that there must be no more 
Government borrowing. Now, this is partly disloyalty to 
the Cabinet on the part of the officials, partly fear of depre- 
ciation of existing securities on the part of the bankers. 
It is, again, a refusal to face the facts. How is it suggested 
that the housing programme of the Government is to be 
carried out without public borrowing to an enormous extent, 
in which the Exchequer itself must take a considerable 
part? Are the railways and canals likely to be brought 
back to material efficiency—costing, we believe, in the 
aggregate, not far short of a hundred millions—out of 
revenue; and is it suggested that the State can escape 
providing whatever this operation may cost? Can any 
Government long continue the present deplorable deadlock 
in the coal-mining industry, where an immediate expendi- 
ture of forty or fifty millions is required for new shafts, 
new underground roads, new rails, new ‘“‘ development “4 
generally, and new mechanical equipment of all sorts—to 
say nothing of housing—merely to get the mines back 
to the efficiency of 1914; yet where the coal-owners cannot 
reasonably make this capital outlay in view of the inevitable 
changes in the administration of the industry, and where 
the Government is itself taking all above a prescribed 
maximum of profit? What the Government ought to do, 
and to do quickly—far from stopping all borrowing—is to 
undertake frankly to provide for at least a couple of hundred 
millions of capital expenditure in housing, in advances for 
schooling and public health developments, and in the 
re-equipment of the railways, canals and coalmines. These 
works are urgent, and it is ten times more extravagant 
to postpone their execution than to effect them without 
delay. We say nothing of nationalisation of railways or 
of mines, although the eventual inevitability of these 
measures seems every day more plain; or of State purchase 
of the liquor business that is needed to get a free hand for 
its reasonable reform, because these involve no increase 
in our indebtedness, but merely the substitution of a new 
set of interest-bearing certificates for those at present 


held by the shareholders. , 
Nevertheless, if we mistake not, the blind hatred of 
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nationalisation contributes not a little to the persistent 
demand that there must be no more Government borrowing. 
The second element in the demand is the fear that any 
increase in the debt may compel a capital levy. And 
the third is a quite honest conviction that the country 
“can’t afford it.” Now, on this last point, we venture to 
suggest that it is unwise, as well as inaccurate, to confuse 
the nation with the Government in this confession of 
virtual insolvency. It may be that this Cabinet, and even 
this House of Commons, is bankrupt in the sense of being 
unable to fulfil its engagements. That appears in fact to 
be the truth of the matter. But this is merely because 
—against the advice of the economists, who, on this point 
also are with the Labour Party—it refuses, by increased 
taxation, to make its revenue equal to the expenditure to 
which it is pledged. But another Government, supported 
by another House of Commons, might adopt the alternative 
of making the revenue equal to whatever expenditure was 
deemed necessary. 

It appears, however, that there are some people who 
are honestly of opinion that the whole product of the 
country is at present insufficient to meet its expenditure. 
We do not think this is the case. But if it is, the inference 
is clear. We must cut down first the expenditure that is 
(a) harmful to the State, or (b) least conducive to its healthy 
development, or (c) satisfies the less imperative cravings 
of humanity. We must, in liquidator’s phrase, ‘ marshal 
our assets,” applying our means to our needs in the order 
of their urgency. At present we are spending more on 
tobacco than on the education of the children, more on new 
motor-cars than on the prevention of disease, more in 
domestic servants than would pay the whole annual deficit 
on rehousing the people, more on the maintenance of 
country houses for some twenty or thirty thousand families 
and their friends than would meet all the expenditure out 
of the rates of our local governing authorities from John 
o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End. If the nation is really 
spending more than it is producing, it is not the expenditure 
of the Ministry of Health or the Board of Education, the 
Minister of Transport or the Ministry of Mines that stands 
first for elimination. 

The public has learned during the war that the national 
resources can be mobilised for a national emergency and 
that there is a means—namely, rationing—by which short- 
ages can be met; and it will insist on rationing—of food, 
of house-room, of travelling facilities, even of income— 
before it will admit the necessity of cutting down any of the 
services that are vital to the real welfare of the nation. 
To understand this clearly is a first condition of any sincere 
and hopeful attempt on the part of any Government to 
face the present financial crisis. 


THE GREAT “RED” PLOT 


N pursuance of its anti-Bolshevik campaign, the 
Times has published this week another long letter 
from its mysterious correspondent “S’’ on the 
great “Red” plot in the East. The centre of 

the plot is, of course, Moscow, where ‘‘ The League for 
the Liberation of Islam” sits, with a branch in Berlin 
to organise the destruction of Europe and North Africa. 
We are given imposing lists of names—Russians, Turks, 
Anatolian Kurds, Persians, Egyptians, Tartars, who, 
together with Hun malcontents, are arranging to set 
the world on fire. We are taken from the conspiratorial 
council-boards in Moscow and Berlin to the wilds of 
Asia Minor and Afghanistan ; we are introduced to the 
gathering of scoundrels round Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
and the activities of Italian and Spanish anarchists in 
Egypt and Algiers and Tunis and Morocco. “Christians,” 
we are told, “are now beginning to realise that Bol- 
shevism embodies all the attributes of Antichrist. 


The Moslems are made to believe now that Bolshevism 
is going to deliver them from oppression.” For the 
rest, the writer thinks “ the facts and the names referred 
to speak for themselves, and do not require comment.” 
We, on the contrary, think that comments are required, 
and we propose to make them. 

We do not intend to examine in detail all these alleged 
plots and plotters. We may be forgiven, perhaps, if 
we take some of them less seriously than “S” takes 
them. We are a little tired of investigating the terrors 
and the machinations of Bolshevism. And we have 
learned by long experience that there is many a plot 
in which the mountains after much travail bring forth 
a very ridiculous mouse. Were we not told by the 
Prime Minister himself last September that the railway 
strike was an Anarchist Conspiracy ? But let us admit, 
what is obviously true, that all the Middle East is 
seething with unrest, and that some part is being played 
in the fomentation of this unrest by the agents of 
Soviet Russia. Whose fault is it if the Bolsheviks are 
scheming against us—against Britain and France 
especially ? We have persistently vilified the Bol- 
sheviks, we have pursued a policy which, compounded 
of stupidity and malevolence, as it has been, might 
have filled the breasts of angels with mistrust and 
dislike. And the Bolsheviks are not angels. Neither 
are they worms! It would indeed be little short of a 
miracle if, after Prinkipo, the Bullitt revelations, the 
Nansen affair, the support given to Koltchak and 
Denikin and Judenitch, the egging on of the Baltic 
States and of Poland, after what they saw of the conduct 
of the Peace Conference and what they have read daily 
in the Press of London and Paris, they should fail to 
detest the British Empire and the French Republic. 

But the mischief there after all is done, and it is not 
worth while to speculate on what might have been, 
had we had an honest Russian policy pursued by 
intelligent statesmen. There is, however, another 
mischief still in the making, which is of serious practical 
importance. That is the obsession of the Times and 
Mr. Winston Churchill and their followers in this 
country, and of their counterparts in France, with 
Bolshevism as the arch-enemy of the human race, as 
Antichrist, and a hundred other absurdities. What 
is the meaning of this Jetter in the Times? What is 
the practical policy which it implies? It is meant to 
persuade us that the root cause of all this violent ferment 
in Asia and Egypt and India and elsewhere is Russian 
Bolshevism, and that if we smash Bolshevism in Russia 
we shall have gone far to tranquillise the East. That is 
a dangerous fallacy. In the first place, nobody but a 
fool imagines that we can smash Bolshevism. Even if 
we could, by the raising of new armies and the expendi- 
ture of untold millions, succeed in overthrowing the 
Soviet regime, we should not have destroyed the Bol- 
shevik spirit. And if Bolshevik propaganda in the 
East is serious now (which is a matter of some doubt, 
with all respect to “S”), it would be made tenfold 
more serious by the driving of the head and front of 
the offence out of Moscow into Asia. 

But it also is absurd—and dangerously absurd—to 
attribute the state of the Middle East to the machin- 
ations of Bolshevism. Are we really asked to believe 
that Egypt and Syria and Persia and the rest would be 
nice quiet places at this moment but for the wickedness 
of Lenin and his friends? Are we to believe that Arab 
sheikhs and Cairene effendis are in sympathy with 
Marxian communism, or that Mohammedans, even if 
they do not like Christians, can conjure up an honest 
Go 
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affection for “ blatant atheists’’? And if we aretoldthat 
it is the simple, illiterate Moslem and not the enlightened 
leaders of Pan-Islam who are being deluded by the 
Bolshevik agitator, we reply that the simple, illiterate 
Moslem will follow the enlightened leaders of his own 
race and creed in a Holy War, or for any other purpose, 
without Russian propaganda. What it comes to, in 
fact, is this—that there is a great body of Moslems 
hostile to British or French domination, and another 
body of Russian Bolsheviks also hostile to Britain and 
France, and that these two bodies find it convenient to 
make common cause against us for the moment. But 
the folly of supposing that it is the Bolsheviks who 
dominate the Moslems and are mainly responsible for 
our troubles, is precisely that we blind ourselves to what 
is really the matter with the Middle East. What is the 
matter with the Middle East is that it, like other parts 
of the world, has been infected not with Bolshevik 
doctrines, whatever these may be, but with ideas of 
liberty—perhaps vague, perhaps ill-understood, ideas, 
but, nevertheless, ideas, and that our statesmanship has 
blundered, and is still blundering, in dealing with the 
situation. Some of our scandalous diplomacy no doubt 
merits a harder name; but we will call it blundering. 
The list of blunders begins with the declaration of the 
Protectorate over Egypt in 1914, it includes many of 
our dealings with the Hedjaz Arabs, the manner, if not 
the matter, of the Anglo-Persian agreement, our shuf- 
flings with the Turks, and other lesser but not unimpor- 
tant matters. Nor is it only in its acts that our states- 
manship has failed, but in its spirit and outlook also. 
We can see little evidence of a consistent British policy 
in the Middle East. The Foreign Office, the War Office, 
the India Office, and capitalists behind the scenes have 
all had their fingers in the pie—and they have made a 
mess of it. Many British politicians and administrators 
have never got beyond the stage of regarding Orientals as 
“‘niggers’’ or children, or convenient subjects on which to 
practise commercial enterprise. We have involved 
ourselves in difficulties with France—we do not say, 
of course, that in the actual issue France has been right 
and we wrong; but our point is that a straightforward 
and honest policy from the beginning would have 
avoided the difficulties. We have made ourselves 
disliked from the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf, from 
Constantinople to Cairo. It is true we have got control 
of the oil wells of Baku and Tekrit, of Palestine and 
Kurdistan. We have got a promise in the Caucasus of 
some sort of a buffer for India. We have got a com- 
manding position in Egypt for our aviation services to 
Baghdad and India and the Cape. But all these things 
we have got at a heavy price—the profound suspicion 
or fierce hostility of most of this vast region, difficult and 
expensive to hold, easy to lose. And now when we are 
assailed by angry Nationalists in Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, 
the Caucasus, Kurdistan and Persia, we are urged to 
fight the Russian Bolsheviks! The Bolsheviks, we 
repeat, are not the real danger. The real danger, not 
merely to the progress of liberty and order, but to actual 
peace, is to be found in our own “‘old-gang”’ politicians 
and their Press. 


ORGANISING THE SALARIAT 


HE National Professional Conference, which is 
meeting in the Essex Hall on February 7th, 
has received its full share of advance advertise 
ment in the Press. It has been variously repre- 

sented as an attempt by the Labour Party to attach 
the brainworkers more firmly to itself; as an attempt 
by the Guild Socialists to mobilise the technicians for 








the democratic control of industry; and—less sensa- 
tionally, but probably with a greater faithfulness to 
the fact—as an attempt by the professional workers 
themselves to strengthen their position and increase 
their articulateness in formulating their point of view 
by united action and organisation. 

From any standpoint, the notice which the Conference 
has attracted is well deserved, for it represents the first 
attempt to bind together into an organised whole the 
numerous and growing associations of professional, 
technical and administrative workers which have been 
created during the last few years. The war has created 
a new consciousness among these sections of the com- 
munity, not only because the huge rise in the cost of 
living has compelled them to take thought and counsel 
together concerning their economic position, but also 
because war-time experience has engendered in the 
minds of many of them a healthy scepticism of the 
present industrial system and a growing inclination at 
least to discuss in common the possible alternatives. 
Amongst the “ rank and file ’ of the new professional 
associations the economic motive probably predo- 
minates, but there can be no doubt that the ideal 
motive is also at work and growing in influence. This 
being so, the professionals are inevitably driven, as 
the manual workers have been driven before them, to 
seek in combination a greater strength than they are 
able to exercise as individuals. They began, as the 
manual workers began, by forming associations within 
each single profession or occupation, and appealing to 
the members of the profession on a purely professional 
basis. Again, like the manual workers, they found that 
this method resulted in a certain amount of overlapping 
and competition and discord between several associa- 
tions attempting to enrol the same classes of persons. 
Still more are they finding that, in isolation, their single 
associations are not strong enough to command respect 
or to secure the realisation even of the most immediate 
objects. It took the manual workers’ Trade Unions 
many years of stubborn effort and much hard work of 
organisation to secure what most of the professional 
associations have hitherto failed to secure—recognition 
from their employers. The new Trade Unions are 
now learning that recognition depends upon the pos- 
session of an organised strength sufficient to make its 
refusal impossible. 

Here, however, comes the first fence at which the pro- 
fessional associations are inclined to shy. Many of them 
are afraid that if they band together in order to secure 
recognition they will be driven further than they are at 
present prepared to go. Just as the early Trade 
Unionists were timorous in forming large combinations, 
the professional workers still fear the consequences of 
utilising their own strength to the full. They hesitate 
to give to their movement any semblance of a class 
movement, because they fear that as soon as they take 
such a step they will be forced to go further and may 
fare worse. The further step which they fear is, of 
course, that of definite alliance with the manual workers. 
That this is not at all an impossible step, the fact that 
quite a number of professional bodies, including the 
actors, the draughtsmen, the clerks and railway 
clerks and superintendents and many of the teachers 
have already taken it is amply sufficient to show. For 
these are not the worst, but among the best, organised 
of the various classes of professional workers at this 
week’s Conference or in the world of professional associa- 
tion. But in each of these cases there have been fears 
and prejudices to break down before such an alliance 
became possible, and in the more newly organised _pro- 
fessions this process is still far from complete. There 
are some associations which, although they recognise 
the weakness of an isolated position, may prefer to 
retain it for a time, because they believe that it will 
facilitate the work of further organisation. 
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There is, as We understand the position, no suggestion 
that the Conference should take up any definite stand 
on the question of alliance with the manual workers. 
Its object is solely that of organising the professional 
and administrative workers connected with various 
industries and services into an effective federal body, 
which will thereafter proceed to discuss—and, when the 
time comes, to determine—its attitude towards both the 
employers and its fellow-workers in these industries and 
services. The present attempt does not even aim at 
combining the whole of the professional and administra- 
tive classes; for it does not apply to the great self- 

verning professions, such as the doctors and lawyers, 
or to the professions engaged in the public service, such 
as civil servants, local government officers and 
teachers. It is a conference of persons for the most 
part employed by private employers and engaged in 
technical or administrative positions in the various 
industries and services which are at present privately 
owned. If and when the Federation is formed, it will 
have then to consider its attitude not only towards 
employers and manual workers but also towards these 
other groups of professionals. 

So far as we can judge from the opinions expressed by 
various leaders in the professional movement, there are 
three distinct attitudes adopted by various groups. 
First, there is the attitude based on what is known as 
the “ Third Party ’’ idea. In this view the professionals 
should aim at forming themselves into a “ Third Party” 
in industry, equally independent of both employers and 
manual workers. This proposal was first definitely put 
forward in connection with the Whitley Report and the 
National Industrial Conference in the claim of one or 
two professional associations to be represented neither 
on the employers’ side nor on the Trade Union side, but 
asa “Third Party.” It is not surprising that this 
claim, which would have carried with it the balance of 
power, was rejected by both the other parties. The 
employers have as a rule either denied the right of 
their professional and administrative employees to 
organise, or have attempted to organise them as “ tame”’ 
bodies under the employers’ control. The workers, on 
the other hand, have been used to regarding them as the 
employers’ men, and, while they might be willing to 
accept them on the Trade Union side if they clearl 
declared their solidarity with Labour, would regard with 
grave suspicion any “ Third Party” proposal. This 
“Third Party” view, then, while it is widely held, has 
so far found itself confronted by the hostility of both 
the other parties. The second view, supported by a 
larger body of opinion, favours a definite alliance with 
Labour, and the associations in which it predominates 
have in most cases taken the plunge by affiliation to the 
Trades Union Congress or to some other definitely 
Labour body. But, while they have taken this step 
because they believe in common action and a common 

policy among all the workers by hand and brain, it does 
not follow that these associations are by any means 
content with the position which they at present hold, or 
that they do not desire to secure a very much fuller 
recognition of their special point of view and position in 
industry than the bulk of the manual workers have yet 
seen the necessity for extending to them. 
The third group consists of those who, while they see 
the impossibility of the “ Third Party” idea, and are 
posed to the idea of an ultimate alliance with the 
manual workers, prefer to hold aloof until they are 
assured of a warmer welcome and a fuller recognition 
they can yet expect, and to concentrate meanwhile 
upon the task of organisation and on the clearer formula- 
tion of their own programme and policy. 
ee possibility of effective federation depends upon 
€ coalescence of at least two of these groups, and it 
seems clear that the present attempt at federation is a 
fon effort of the two latter to combine into a single 
y both those societies which have already thrown in 





their lot with the manual workers and those which, 
without going so far, are prepared to discuss the question 
together and to contemplate the possibility of such an 
alliance. If it succeeds, it will not bring about the indus- 
trial alliance of the workers by hand and brain, but it 
will undoubtedly lay a foundation on which it might be 
subsequently based. 

It will be noticed that in all that we have been saying 
there is hardly a word about politics or about the relation 
of the present proposal to the Labour Party. This is 
simply because, in our opinion, the proposal has no 
immediate political significance. It is a proposal for 
effective industrial and economic organisation and not 
for political action. We do not suggest, of course, that 
its success will be devoid of ultimate political conse- 
quences, for it is obvious that the step from an indus- 
trial alliance of workers by hand and brain to a political 
alliance would be neither a great nor a difficult one. But 
anything of this kind is clearly at the least two 
removes from the purpose of the present Conference, and 
it is enough to draw more immediate and indisputable 
conclusions from the situation. 

Whether it succeed or fail, there can be no doubt that 

the assembly of the large body of delegates who are 
meeting to-day in order to discuss the position of the 
“ black-coated proletariat” and devise an organisation 
to express their point of view, is an immensely significant 
development. Five years ago it would have been incon- 
ceivable ; even a year ago it would have been imprac- 
ticable. To-day, it is not merely taking place; it is 
inevitable. If the present attempt at combination 
fails, other attempts will be certain to succeed it, for, 
just as the drive towards organisation is irresistible in 
the case of each particular profession, so will soon 
become the drive towards combination over a wider 
field. The technician and the administrator have found 
their standard of life both relatively and absolutely 
sinking during the war; they have imbibed much of 
the current scepticism concerning the inevitability and 
efficiency of capitalism, and, if they have not yet 
clearly formulated their own policy, they have realised 
the need for organisation as the only basis on which a 
policy can be built. It seems probable, however, that, 
having gone so far, they will have to go further, and that 
they will find themselves, both by the pressure of eco- 
nomic circumstance and by their own desire to exert a 
more effective control over the services in which they 
are engaged, impelled towards a definite compact of 
alliance with the manual workers. But the time for the 
full achievement of this alliance has not yet come, for, 
as we have suggested, it must be based on a full mutual 
recognition of claims and competences for which neither 
group is at present fully prepared. 


DIVORCE 


T is open to doubt whether the average man is interested 

I in divorce except in so far as it provides him with an 
absorbing substitute for fiction in the daily paper. 

The misbehaviour of married people has, for some reason, 
always afforded a most satisfying spectacle to the world at 
large. We do not view it with the same detached interest 
with which we read of the robbery of a bank or a forgery. 
It makes a meal for the imagination as no other kind of 
misconduct does. When human beings discuss some choice 
instance of it, there is in most companies a smile on every 
face as though they were gathered round a Christmas dinner. 
Still, however engrossing the average man may find divorce 
as a subject of scandal, he has no further enthusiasm for it. 
He forgets all about it when he is voting at elections, and he 
does not agitate to have his children taught about it at 
school. He feels that, as regards himself, it is a matter of 
no importance. On the other hand, there is a minority of 
persons who do take divorce seriously. Some of them are 
C2 
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passionately “for,” and some of them are passionately 
“against.” Those who are “ against’ take, for the most 
part, the traditional Catholic view of marriage ; those who 
are “for” take what is called a more rationalistic view. 
We do not mean to suggest that the universal Christian 
attitude is an attitude of complete prohibition. The Greek 
Church, unlike the Latin, sanctions absolute divorce on 
grounds of adultery. It all depends on the interpretation of 
that saying of Christ : ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery.” The Latin Church maintains that 
this refers only to an act of incontinence which took place 
before marriage and of which the husband knew nothing. 
Hence, though it is not opposed to separation in certain 
circumstances, it all but absolutely prohibits complete 
divorce. Mr. Chesterton, in his new book, The Superstition 
of Divorce*, quotes the amusing saying of a Roman Catholic 
friend, who declared ‘“‘ he approved of release so long as it 
was not spelt with a hyphen.” Thus, as Mr. Chesterton 
puts it, “‘ the divorce controversy is not really a controversy 
about divorce. It is a controversy about re-marriage.” 
Those who differ from Mr. Chesterton on this matter, how- 
ever, seldom do so on theological grounds. They argue 
from the point of view of purely human justice. They are 
mainly concerned with the rights of man, or rather with the 
rights of woman. One would imagine, as one reads some 
passages in Mr. Chesterton, that the divorce law reformers 
were advocating compulsory divorce. All that they advo- 
cate, of course, is that a door of escape shall be opened for a 
number of exceptionally miserable persons, and that a 
divorced man or woman shall be treated as an unmarried 
person, with all the rights of the unmarried. They believe, 
like Mr. Chesterton himself, that the love of man and woman 
is not only an inevitable but a desirable thing, and they do 
not see why a good woman who has had a disastrous marriage 
should be debarred from a happy one when it is not 
forbidden to an unmarried woman with a past. Needless: to 
say, to the orthodox Catholic this view seems wholly irrele- 
vant. He will admit that, on purely abstract grounds, he 
does not see why the sun should not have the same liberty 
to go round the earth that the earth has to go round the sun. 
God, however, he will tell you, has ordered otherwise; and 
that settles the matter for him. The duty of man is, in his 
view, to obey the law of God, not to move amendments to it. 
Clearly, there is no reply to this argument, unless you can 
prove to him that he has misinterpreted the law of God. 
Reason with him on any other ground, and you might as 
well be pelting him with arguments from another planet. 
Mr. Chesterton, however, has chosen to deny himself 
benefit of the clergy in his new argument against divorce, 
and he offers to meet his opponents on their own secular 
grounds. His book is mainly a defence of the family, and of 
marriage as the bulwark of the family. He is suspicious of 
anything that would lessen the seriousness of men and 
women in their attitude to marriage. ‘‘ The obvious effect 
of frivolous divorce,” he declares, ‘‘ will be frivolous mar- 
riage. If people can be separated for no reason, they will 
feel it all the easier to be united for no reason. A man 
might quite clearly foresee that a sensual infatuation would 
be fleeting, and console himself with the knowledge that 
the connection could be equally fleeting.”” That, we admit, 
is the peril that has to be guarded against in all reform of 
the marriage law. To the “ free lovers” it will obviously 
not seem to be a peril at all. But free love is, fortunately 
or unfortunately, a creed that is usually wrecked on the 
fact that, while two people may easily be agreed as to the 
precise moment at which to begin love, they are seldom 
agreed as to the precise moment at which to leave off love. 
There would, most people will admit, be little point in 
amending the divorce law merely in order to facilitate 
promiscuous unions of an easy-going kind such as will occur 
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in considerable numbers whether the law is amended or not, 
All that is needed in regard to this is to alter the law of 
bastardy and to remove the stigma of bastardy so far as this 
is possible. The serious advocates of greater facilities fg 
divorce, however, do not propose a world of free unions as an 
ideal. They wish to make laws for the exceptions, not for 
the rules, just as we do in the laws relating to murder o& 
burglary, or the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister. It is, 
comparatively rare man who wishes to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, but it seems only reasonable that he should be 
allowed to do so if he is prepared to take the risk. In the 
same way, those who advocate greater freedom of divorce 
do so in a spirit of charity rather than of hope—for the sake 
of others rather than of themselves. The curious thing is 
that even Mr. Chesterton would grant some of the disgs. 
trously married greater freedom, though he bases his principal 
case against divorce on the ground of the inviolability of the 
marriage vow. Surely, to demand a judicial separation is a 
violation of the marriage vow no less than to seek a complete 
divorce. In Mr. Chesterton’s eyes, it is as shameful to go 
back on one’s marriage vow as it is to desert one’s country ; 
and yet he actually in certain circumstances would permit a 
wife to desert her husband, provided she did not turn to 
some new loyalty. He compares the marriage vow to the 
vow of the medieval knight, as though even medieval 
knights did not at times transfer their homage; and he 
protests that the reformers to-day “ are trying to break the 
vow of the knight as they broke the vow of the monk.” 
This seems to us to be somewhat far-fetched, though not 
quite so far-fetched as his suggestion that the capitalists are 
encouraging divorce because they wish to break up the 
family and so destroy the last centre of opposition to the 
servile state. He regards the family as a little precinct of 
freedom always nobly at odds with the State’s inhuman 
designs. He is such an enthusiast for the family, indeed, 
that he apparently would not interfere with it even in order 
to prevent cruelty to a child. ‘‘ Modern education,” he 
complains, “‘ is founded on the principle that a parent is 
more likely to be cruel than anybody else.”” When we read 
a sentence like this, we sometimes wonder whether Mr. 
Chesterton has any interest in human beings and whether he 
does not suffer from a diseased worship of institutions. He 
may loathe the institution of the State, but he makes up for 
it by his idolatry of other institutions such as the family and 
the Church. For ourselves, we have no quarrel with the man 
who venerates any of these institutions, provided he does 
not offer up human sacrifices to them. There is no insti- 
tution which has any reason for existence except the service 
of human beings. The family, no more than the State, 
has the right to treat human beings as chattels. Mr. 
Chesterton, unhappily, has often revealed a strange indiffer- 
ence to cruelty. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, the people who exposed the Congo atrocities, 
the people who criticised the treatment of dogs in Naples, 
even (if we are not mistaken) the critics of pogroms and 
witch-finders—these are the sort of persons about whom he 
invariably writes in a passion of wrath. In his attack on 
divorce, he seems to us to betray a lack of capacity to under- 
stand what cruelty is really like. Probably he is himself so 
incapable of cruelty that he does not even know about it. 
Anyhow, in a chapter called “ The Tragedies of Marriage, 
he treats the question of cruelty with a flippancy that would 
be impossible to a humorist who was also, as Dickens was, 
a protector of the human being. ‘“ Nine times out of ten, 
writes Mr. Chesterton, “the judgment on a navvy for hitting 
a woman is about as just as a judgment on him for not taking 
his hat off to a lady.” If he takes the extreme Socialist 
view that it is a judgment less on the navvy than on the 
society that produced him, there may be something to be 
said for Mr. Chesterton’s view, but how can he reconcile this 
with his belief in the immense moral responsibility of the 
individual ? In another passage he writes : 

and in every case the 
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Every marriage is a sort of wild balance: , 
compromise is as unique as an eccentricity. Philanthropists 
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in the slums often see the compromise in the street, and mistake it for a 
fight. When they interfere, they are thoroughly thumped by both 
parties ; and serve them right, for not respecting the very institution 
that brought them into the world. 

joculari reaches its highest point, however, when he 
pea to ~¥ tragedies of drink and madness. In regard 
to the former, he observes : 

It is not a flippancy, but a fact, that the misfortune of the woman 
who has married a drunkard may have to be balanced against the 
misfortune of the man who has married a teetotaler. 

As regards the tragedies of madness, he writes : 

It is insisted that a married person must at least find release from the 
society of a lunatic ; but it is also true that the scientific reformers, with 
their fuss about “ the feeble-minded,”’ are continually giving larger and 
Jooser definitions of lunacy. The process might begin by releasing 
somebody from a homicidal maniac, and end by dealing in the same way 
with a rather dull conversationalist. 

Could anyone with the slightest sense of tragedy content 
himself with such out-of-place trifling ? Only a man ready 
to defend institutions at all costs could take refuge in 
irrelevant giggles of this kind. On the other hand, on the 
question of the importance of the virtue of fidelity, Mr. 
Chesterton has the moral sense of the world at his back. 
You cannot run an army or even a shop without fidelity ; 
and it may be reasonably argued that fidelity is the ultimate 
test of the reality of love. There can undoubtedly be 
romantic passion without fidelity, but that is, perhaps, 
because there can be romantic passion without love. In 
any case, one is not eager to see the future of the race in the 
hands of romantic egoists. With the disappearance of the 
sense of duty, however, romantic egoism gets more and more 
into the air. There are popular contemporary novelists 
who appear to have no more belief in the sense of duty and 
fidelity as virtues than in two old egg-shells. It is not for 
the sake of the romantic that we take sides with those who 
believe in improving the divorce laws. After all, a woman 
who has made a mistake and married a maniac should not 
be deprived of the right to exercise the virtue of fidelity to 
another man. Divorce may in practice lead even to more 
fidelity and more families. At present, it must be admitted, 
in nine cases out of ten, it is the wrong people who get 
divoreed—people who are as unfit to be divorced as they 
were to be married. The right people, in nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, do not wish to be 
divorced, and divorce loses thereby almost its only chance 
of dignity. This leads us to wonder, indeed, whether any 
divorce law is likely to increase the sum of human happiness 
by the weight of a straw. It is only a tiny question com- 
pared to the great moral and social problems with which we 
are faced. Divorce, however, can undoubtedly mitigate 
the cruelty of life for a considerable number of people. It 
isas a mitigation of cruelty, not as an aid to happiness, that 
wise men will have most faith in it. Other people will 
continue to love and marry, whatever we do about it. 


SEA-HORSES 


HERE is a suggestion of the evolution idea 
in the old-fashioned belief that the living 


creatures of the sea are the counterparts of 
those on land. Thus we have sea-anemone, 
sea-cucumber, sea-lemon, sea-lily, sea-lion, sea-mouse, 
sea-spider, and so on down to sea-urchin. Some of the 
names are shrewd enough, such as sea-otter and sea- 
Snail; others, like sea-leopard and sea-cow, are not 
very wide of the mark ; and, of course, there are plenty 
of genuine sea-serpents. Of many of the names, how- 
ever, it must be said that they point to very fanciful 
resemblances, for sea-butterflies are gastropod molluscs, 
tree fk are bristle-bearing worms, and sea-horses are 
es. 
Save a suggestion of the horse in the shape of the 
and the arching of the neck, and a more remote 


Suggestion in the mobile tail, there is little that is 
*quine about these quaint creatures, which, in fact, 


are like nothing else either upon the earth or in the 
waters under the earth. They are a little like the 
knights on a chessboard or some of the dragons of 
heraldry; but they are the most “ kenspeckle” 
creatures in the sea, and that is saying a good deal. 
Chameleons come a close second on land, and bats 
in the air. Surely Nature must have smiled to herself 
as she saw all three evolving. The most striking 
features are the long snout and the pipe-like toothless 
mouth, suited for a dainty diet of very minute organ- 
isms; the laterally compressed body, bucklered like 
an armoured horse; the beautiful median dorsal fin, 
vibrating with great rapidity, and helping, along with 
the small pectorals, to effect leisurely locomotion ; 
and the four-cornered prehensile tail, movable dorso- 
ventrally, whereas that of ordinary fishes moves only 
from side to side. With few exceptions, such as the 
skate, fishes swim by the lateral strokes of the posterior 
part of their body, popularly and roughly called the 
tail. But in the sea-horse the tail has become a pre- 
hensile organ, by which the fish moors itself to floating 
seaweed or the like. Much of the locomotion is, so 
to speak, passive, the sea-horses being drifted about 
with the sea-wave; for short distances they utilise 
their quivering fins, especially the dorsal one; with 
their tails they clamber about among the fronds, like 
far-off anticipations of monkeys. Their poses as they 
play hide-and-seek among the seaweed are indescribably 
quaint. When they are swimming gently the cuirassed 
body sinks more and more from the vertical, as if pom | 
were falling forward in the water, and then they pull 
themselves straight up again, only to repeat the per- 
formance. When they are resting, often with the tails 
of several intertwined, they are more huddled up, each 
a little like a broken-backed capital “S.”” Some 
naturalists have heard the sea-horses make a faint 
clicking sound, probably coming from the swim-bladder, 
which seems to be an important hydrostatic organ in 
these queer fishes. A little olive-brown sea-horse 
(Hippocampus antiquerum), with bluish-white spots and 
lines on the sides and tail, is occasionally found on 
British coasts. It is common in the Mediterranean 
and a joy in many aquaria. But sea-horses are to be 
thought of as specially adapted to floating banks of 
seaweed—a habitat which has a quite characteristic 
fauna of its own. Among the weed the quaint creature 
is elusive, and this is particularly true of an Australian 
type, Phyllopteryx eques, which is festooned with frond- 
like ribbons, like an over-decorated horse. It is very 
difficult to tell where the seaweed ends and the tasselled 
fish begins. Of the frond-like ribbons some of the 
common sea-horses show slight hints. 

The eyes of chameleons have got a peculiar way 
of moving independently. The reptile gets its right 
eye focussed on an insect and then its left; when the 
two are properly adjusted, out comes the long, knobbed, 
sticky tongue, and the insect is caught. It is inter- 
esting to find in the common Hippocampus the same 
independent movement of the two eyes. ‘ One eye,” 
Dr. Gell remarked, “ may roll toward you, while the 
other may be passive or look backward or in an opposite 
direction.” That this peculiarity should occur in such 
widely separated types is an illustration of convergence 
or parallel evolution; it may have something to do 
with the laterally compressed head in both sea-horse 
and chameleon, which gives the eyes an extremely 
lateral position. But it seems curious that the two 
widely separated types should also agree in having 
prehensile tails. 

So quaint a creature as the sea-horse could not fail 
to attract the attention of the old naturalists, and they 
have treated it with their wonted generosity. In spite 
of its small size, it becomes a “ sea-dragon” or “ zid- 
rach.” ‘The most strange fish,” says John Josselyn 
(quoted by Prof. C. R. Eastman), “is a small one, so 
like the picture of Saint George his Dragon, as possible 
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can be, except his legges and wings.”’ ‘‘ Caput habet 
ut equus,” says another, “ sed forma minori. Corpus 
autem ex omni parte draconi similium est; totumque 
diversimode coloratum.” “Out of water it can do 
nothing, but dies instantaneously.” And its ashes, of 
course, duly commingled with oil of sweet marjoram, 
will cure many diseases. 

But what in the fanciful descriptions of the ancients 
is there to compare with the scientific fact of the sea- 
horse’s paternal care. On the under-surface of the 
male, nearly opposite the dorsal fin, there is a capacious 

ket opening forwards. At the breeding season the 
ining of this pocket becomes thicker and more rich 
in blood-vessels. It is being prepared as a cradle for 
the reception and development of the eggs. The female 
Hippocampus, burdened with eggs, presses her body 
against the opening into her mate’s pouch, and an egg 
slips in. She retreats and advances again, and another 
transfer is effected. Such, at any rate, is the gist of 
the account given by Dr. Fanzago of what he observed 
in an aquarium at Naples, but we would gladly have 
more details in regard to so interesting a habit. It is 
rather interesting to notice that in the foliaceous sea- 
horse (Phyllopteryx) there is no pocket for the eggs ; 
they are simply imbedded in the soft skin-groove 
underneath the tail. Perhaps this represents a pre- 
liminary step towards the evolution of the marsupial 
habit. In our pipe-fishes (Syngnathide), where the 
elongated body is all in one axis, the brood-pouch is 
well developed in the males. In these forms it is said 
that the female lays the eggs, and that the male takes 
them and puts them into his pocket. In the distantly 
related Solenostoma the pelvic fins of the female form 
the pouch. There are, among fishes, comparatively 
few illustrations of parental care, but those that occur 
show considerable oniginality. In some cases where 
there are few eggs, and the risks of their being devoured 
are great, the male shelters them in his mouth, which 
involves a prolonged fasting. In the New Guinea 
freshwater fish called Kurtus the newly-laid eggs become 
entangled by filaments into a double bunch, which the 
male somehow or other fixes under a bony hook on the 
top of his head—a hook that forthwith becomes an 
eye—and in this quaint way he bears about his family 
in safety until the eggs hatch and the young ones 
swim away. In the foot-long Aspredo of the Guianas 
the skin of the under-parts of the female becomes 
spongy, and to this the eggs, after being laid, are 
attached in a single layer, each one acquiring a tiny 
vascular stalk. But if there is parental care among 
fishes, it is usually paternal, not maternal. 

What is the theoretical interpretation of these facts ? 
Most fishes are exceedingly prolific; many have 
hundreds of thousands of eggs; and some, like cod 
and conger-eel, have their millions. There is enormous 
infantile mortality, but the birth-rate is so high that 
the continuance of the race is secure. Parental care 
is unnecessary; variations in that direction would 
not, in ordinary cases, have any survival value. More- 
over, the majority of fishes are not highly individuated 
as regards brains. They keep to that crude but 
effective solution of the problem of survival which is 
to be found in prolific spawning. The success of our 
fisheries shows how well that solution works. 

But if, in the course of evolution, a type of fish 
reached a constitutional state in which its reproduc- 
tivity was greatly reduced, in which there were, perhaps, 
only a few large eggs of slow development, or in which 
the conditions of life in the habitat were very severe, 
and the Mirza bridge was more than usually difficult to 
cross, then a contemporary variation in the direction 
of some form of parental care or in some other mode 
of securing the safety of the young would pay. If it 
did not arise the race would disappear. ose rare 


types that have survived in the difficult conditions of 
life already alluded to are those types which have 


——— 


varied more or less simultaneously in the two directions 
of economised reproductivity and increased parental 
care. No one is at present wise enough to say whether 
there may not have been some deep correlation of the 
two kinds of variations—psychical and gonadial—in 
a creature with so much individuality as a sea-horse 
or to tell us whether the variation in the brain would 
be'more likely to precede or to follow the variation in 
the reproductive organs. If the gonadial variation 
emerged first, its occurrence would give survival value 
to cerebral variations in the direction of parental care, 
If a cerebral or psychical variation in the philopro- 
genitive or parental direction came first, its emergence 
would give survival possibilities to variations in the line 
of economised reproductivity. In no case would success 
be secured unless the two kinds of variations evolved 
hand in hand. We see in Hippocam (which, by 
the way, is said to mean “ horse-caterpillar ”’) a pioneer 
in the movement to get away from the spawning solution 
to the parental care solution, in which there is more 
promise. To the question, why the parental care, as 
illustrated by a few striking cases among fishes, should 
be, at this level, paternal oftener than maternal, the 
only suggestion we can make is that the female tends 
to be much more exhausted by her parenthood than 
the male is; occasionally, indeed, she dies after 
spawning. 
J. ArtHur THomson. 


Correspondence 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—If the Prime Minister has really altered his attitude 
towards the Russian problem, he has an illustrious precedent. 

In Pitt’s speech on “ The Preliminaries of Peace,” delivered 
in November, 1801, the year before the Peace of Amiens, the 
following passage is of considerable interest:—‘ Being disap- 
pointed in our hopes of being able to drive France within her 
ancient limits, and even to make barriers against her further 
incursions, it became then necessary, with the change of circum- 
stances, to change our objects ; for he did not know a more fatal 
error than to look only atone object, and obstinately to pursue it, when 
the hope of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it became 
impossible for us to obtain the full object of our wishes, wisdom 
and policy required that we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In saying this, he was not sensible of 
inconsistency, either in his former language or conduct, in refus- 
ing to treat with the person who now holds the destinies of 
France ; because when he formerly declined treating with him, 
he then said that, if events should take the turn they had since 
done, he should have no objection to treat with him.” —W illiam 
Pitt's Orations on the French War, “Everyman” edition, p. 431. 

The passage I have italicised might be commended to the 
attention of the Secretary for War. After all, what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, so why should an attitude 
which fulfilled the requirements of “ wisdom and policy” in 
the case of William Pitt be branded as the blackest treachery 


in the case of Mr. Lloyd George ?—Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD C, TAYLOR. 


WILSON AND THE SENATE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—You certainly seem to me far better informed as to 
American conditions than the bulk of the British Press, but 
surely it is too strong to say that the nation is practically unani- 
mous in opposition to the President about the treaty. It is 
certainly true that the bulk of talk one hears in train, hotel, 
etc., is rather in favour of the Senate, but there is plenty to be 
heard on the other side. A canvass of the colleges and univer 
sities just taken gives the following very interesting results. 
In favour of ratification of the treaty as it stands, there voted : 
Faculty 3,945, students 33,499. In favour of refusing any 
kind of ratification: Faculty 486, students 11,073. In favour 
of the Lodge reservations : Faculty 1,244, students, 19,917. In 
favour of a compromise between the Lodge reservations and 
the Democratic position : Faculty 4,352, students, 40,437. ; 
These results were gathered from 410 colleges located in 
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almost every State. They are certainly the best general test 
of popular opinion that has been made ; and on account of the 
very much greater number of American than British university 
students they are rather more representative than a similar 
canvass of the United Kingdom colleges would be. It is note- 
worthy that in the Business College of this place (which, not 

chartered to give degrees, was not officially included in the 
enquiry) the voting was all but unanimous in favour of the 
compromise—51: 11. Those who see below the surface may cer- 
tainly descry a profound disgust with the conditions in Europe 
and a feeling that the old policy of non-intervention was one 
of considerable common-sense.— Yours, 

Oberlin College, Ohio. 
January 19th. 


Ian C. HANNAH. 


THE BUILDING GUILD PROPOSAL 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Smr,—I agree with the note in your issue of January 24th, 
as to the importance of the Building Guild proposal as an indus- 
trial experiment. But, as a member of a municipal housing 
committee, it seems to me that you under-rate the difficulties. 
You quote with apparent approval the operatives’ statement 
that “it is not their business”’ to give a financial guarantee, 
and that in place of this they guarantee to find the labour. 

But what is the object of a financial guarantee ? Surely to 
satisfy those who pay for the houses that the contract will be 
properly carried out and that the contract price will not be 
exceeded. 

And what does the proposed “labour guarantee” in fact 
amount to? That certain trade unions have passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the proposal; that some individual trade 
unionists are keenly interested in it, and that the promoters 
believe that a bricklayer when working for the Guild will build 
nine houses per annum as against six when working for a con- 
tractor. But what guaraniee has a housing committee that 
they may not build four houses a year instead of six or nine ? 
None whatever. The history of self-governed organisations 
of producers would indicate that they are likely to produce not 
more but less than workers in competitive industry. There 
can, in the nature of the case, be no guarantee that management 
and discipline and output will be satisfactory. 

And the managerial problems to be faced by this particular 
form of producers’ organisation will be complex and difficult. 
To give only one instance : it has been suggested that the brick- 
layers under the Guild are to be paid for wet time, when not 
working ; that is to say, they will have a certain advantage over 
standard trade union conditions. Plumbers do not lose time 
owing to wet weather. What equivalent advantage over standard 
rates is to be given to them ? How is agreement to be reached 
as to what is fair? If friction arises over such a point, what 
will happen to output ? 

In fact the “* labour guarantee ” means little more than this : 
that certain trade unionists are prepared to give the Guild 
scheme a trial. It certainly offers no guarantee to a munici- 
pality that it will get houses in any particular period or at any 
particular price ; and to call it a substitute for a financial guaran- 
tee is mere muddle-headedness. 

I agree that the experiment should if possible be made, but 
the difficulties and risks must be faced. I suggest that instead 
of beginning with 2,000 houses, as has been proposed in Man- 
chester, a contract for twenty to fifty houses would be a more 
suitable experiment, and that in the case of larger contracts, 
when no proper financial guarantee can be obtained, means 
should be devised for checking costs during the progress of the 
work, and that the municipality should retain the right to cancel 
if costs are coming out too high.—Yours, etc., 

COUNCILLOR. 


PENSIONS FOR CIVILIAN WIDOWS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


_ Smr,—The subject of the article on Pensions for Civilian Widows 
im your issue of January 10th is very interesting, and will no 
doubt be approved by most people, even including “* Poor Law 
Guardians,” and the strength of the argument would not be 
diminished if more justice was done to the much improved 
action of progressive Poor Law Unions. 

‘It is generally conceded now that an adequate allowance to 
widows should be granted, and the chief difference that exists 
between the best Poor Law relief and that advocated by Judge 
Neii is that more enquiry is made as to the need and suita- 





bility of the recipient by Guardians. The amount granted, you 
admit, is not satisfactory even in the United States, and in 
England it has been difficult to keep pace with the increasing 
cost of living, but in one large Union the relief has been at times 
in advance of the military scale. 

Your correspondent states that unemployment, old age 
and sickness have been removed, though imperfectly, from the 
control of Poor Law, leaving widowhood to be dealt with by 
that authority. Unless the qualification is interpreted very 
widely, the statement is hardly correct. 

1. In times of unemployment, the Poor Law Authorities 
are bound to relieve destitution irrespective of the causes which 
have brought it about, and during strikes there is no provision 
made for the worker beyond what he may receive from trade 
union funds. In the recent strike in the Yorkshire coal dis- 
trict large numbers of men with their families were assisted by 
the local Poor Law Authorities. 

2. The statement as to old age is even less accurate. The 
Poor Law Authorities are bound to deal with, and make pro- 
vision for, all necessitous aged persons, and the only class for 
whom any provision has been made, apart from Poor Law, are 
persons over seventy years of age, and even this class is largely 
dependent upon Poor Law, both in institutions and outside, 
by a recent amendment to the Old Age Pension Act, which pro- 
vides that a person can receive Poor Law relief in addition to 
a pension. Apart from persons over seventy years assisted 
outside institutions, a large Union had in their institutions at 
a recent date, 1,098 persons over seventy years who could not 
have been dealt with outside by any other authority. There 
are also a very large number of persons under seventy who have 
aged prematurely, who have to be dealt with by the Poor Law 
Authorities. 

8. In a similar way Poor Law Authorities have to deal with 
a very large number of sick persons who cannot be dealt with 
by any National Insurance Act. In the Union already referred 
to there were 862 insured persons received into the Union 
hospitals while relief was granted to their dependents. This 
is in addition to many sick who had no claim on National 
Insurance. 

Your correspondent refers to the evidence in the Poor Law 
Commission report as to the inferior health of children of widows 
on out relief, but quite ignores the fact that these children in 
many cases are handicapped by being reared in undesirable 
surroundings and by a heritage received from weakly parents. 
This is evident to anyone who has had experience of such cases ; 
but I do not claim that the out relief granted in many districts 
is at all what it should be or sufficient to maintain proper health. 

I think your correspondent is equally astray when he states 
that the aim of the Poor Law is “ deterrent’ and that reliance is 
placed upon “ unrevealed resources,” when out relief is granted. 
From a considerable acquaintance with the practice in many 
Unions I should say that such aims and methods of out relief 
have long since vanished except in some of the small or back- 

ward Unions. 

With full public sympathy and encouragement the out relief 
granted by Unions might be made not only adequate, but granted 
in such a way as to remove all prejudice against what we recog- 
nise as a just and proper public assistance. 

As Guardians still have to deal with by far the largest number 
of sick persons requiring hospital treatment, all the hospitals 
and sick wards should be made up-to-date and efficient institu- 
tions quite free from any Poor Law prejudice. In large cities 
they are used in that manner, and it only requires some slight 
alterations in regulations to complete the work.—Yours, etc., 

CHAIRMAN OF A LARGE URBAN UNION. 


[If our correspondent and most of his colleagues are, as he 
suggests, ready to support the principle of State Pensions for 
Widows, we certainly are not inclined to deny them the credit 
which is their due for having remedied, as far as they were able, 
the infamous conditions of Poor Law relief which were exposed 
by the Royal Commission ten years ago.—Ep. N. S.] 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AGAIN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 3lst you include a review of 
Mr. Thiselton Mark’s Efficiency Ideals which appears to 
call for some remark. 

It begins : “‘ It has become pretty clear in this country that 
Taylorism will not do.” If by “ Taylorism” you understand 
a whole-hearted acceptance of all the methods and conditions, 
local or temporary, general or permanent, which characterise 
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the recorded applications of Taylor's principles, of course “‘ Taylor- 
ism will not do.” Equally you cannot farm in Sussex as you 
do in Virginia. But your repeated attempts to discredit by such 
methods the general contention put forward by the advocates 
of scientific management constitutes a great dis-service to Labour 
and to England as a whole. 

Briefly that contention is that our methods of production are 
both wasteful and inefficient because they do not take into full 
account the knowledge which may be gained by the proper 
use of statistics, by the application of the best physiological 
and psychological methods to the human factor, by the increase 
of directing or brain power in proportion to muscle power—in 
short, by the planning of productive enterprise in all its details 
with the same deference for scientific discovery and the avoidance 
of waste which characterises good machine design. 

The results of such planning in increased output and decreased 
cost are too well known to need emphasis. The question as 
to whether the application of such a system is or is not desirable 
has nothing whatever to do with the existing struggle for ulti- 
mate industrial control. The issues which it raises will be just 
as acute under a guild or other democratic system of manage- 
ment as under the existing order. They can be concentrated 
into a single conundrum: Are men’s interests as producers 
or as consumers to take first place? Assuming, as it is alleged, 
that the minute subdivision of tasks and detailed instructions 
under “ scientific’ systematisation mechanise the individual 
and destroy his initiative and pride of craftsmanship, is such a 
loss counterbalanced by the increasing quantity of goods and 
services rendered available for his use ? 

The answer, of course, depends on factors in psychology 
concerning which we at present lack sufficient data for a 
decision. But the whole problem is really implicit in machine 
production of any kind. If the world produces by any method 
short of the most economical it must pay the price in reduced 
consumption. And incidentally, unless the whole competitive 
system can be swept from all countries simultaneously, the 
country which ceases being economical first will pay the longest 
price. It may well be worth it, but the issue should be clearly 
stated. Europe has increased her population by more than 
100,000,000 since the date of the industrial revolution. Much 
of this surplus is fed by the produce of less developed countries 
obtained in exchange for goods produced industrially. We may 
prefer pride of craftsmanship to maximum production, but 
the preference involves a method of eliminating this increase. 

Your sneer at the “‘ good” employer who “ makes the best 
of both worlds ” is equally open to question. As an individual 
he finds himself in a world that is changing, and, unless he be a 
coward as well as an employer, has no choice but to make the 
best of either aspect. As far as the younger generation is con- 
cerned, he has served for five years as a public servant, and is 
not particularly frightened at the prospect of further changes 
in his status and method of remuneration. In many cases he 
would positively prefer to serve under a system which enabled 
him to concern himself more directly with the human interests 
of those who share with him the task of production. But he 
is profoundly sceptical about the system of promotion and the 
distribution of “‘ honours and awards” which he experienced 
as a public servant, a scepticism which was not decreased by 
your scathing criticisms of ‘* The Amalgamated Society of Regular 
Officers.” And in taking his part in a change which will remove 
the profit-making motive which at present fulfils these functions 
very inefficiently in our industrial system, he is naturally anxious 
that the resulting substitutes shall still ensure to the world at 
large some reasonable supply of goods and services. 

I may add that he frequently sees in the Whitley Councils 
just such a training ground in the concrete problems of indus- 
trial administration as will enable the subordinate leaders of 
Labour to “ take over ” without friction. But I gather that the 
Whitley movement has neither your sympathy nor support. 

You will perhaps forgive the disappointment of an original 
subscriber, that your ‘ tough-minded”’ attitude, which still 
makes your publication a delight on all other questions, appears 
to be giving ground to sentiment in industrial matters. The 
temptation to indulge in propaganda rather than to lead by 
criticism is understandable, but it is not only “ the class which 
reads the Times and the Spectator” which needs to forget the 
Victorian economists. Some similar progress is required from 
those who imbibed William Morris in their teens. 

I venture to quote a phrase by a shop-steward which Mr. Mark 
receives with enthusiasm: “*The worker wants the means of 
a free, cultured, and dignified life, and a share in responsibility. 
There will be no stability or lasting peace in industry until the 
motive of national service is substituted for the present motive 
of private gain.” 








The means of a free, cultured, and dignified life depend primarily 
on production. That is Mr. Mark’s theme. In allowing old 
prejudices to blind him to the essential features of the book 
your reviewer has been less than generous. Is it that Tae New 
STATESMAN is sO soon among the ‘* Good Conservatives ”?— 


Yours, etc., L. F. Urwicx. 


[We do not quite understand the ground of Mr. Urwick’s 
quarrel with us. We did not sneer at Mr. Mark’s book. On 
the contrary, we stated that in our view “ there is everything 
to be said for the improvement of industrial management which 
it postulates,” and we recommended it to the attention of all 
proprietors and managers of industrial concerns. We suggest 
that Mr. Urwick should look at the review again. On one 
point, however, there does certainly appear to be a difference 
between us. Theoretically it may be true that the application 
of the principles of scientific management to industry “ has 
nothing whatever to do with the existing struggle for ultimate 
industrial control” ; but in practice, we think, Mr. Urwick will 
find that it has everything todo with it, for, after all, that struggle 
largely turns on questions of discipline and output.—Ep. N.S.} 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out in reference to your 
editorial footnote to my letter that though the exact words 
“* Extremists’ and ‘“ Soviet Government’ do not occur in 
the circular, the revolutionary side of the Labour movement 
is clearly indicated as the real menace which the British Empire 
Union is endeavouring to meet. 

To quote the circular :—‘* The position is much more serious 
and critical than is realised by the majority even of business 
men. Anarchic Labour organisations like the I.W.W. are 
uniting with the preachers of Bolshevism, and are striving to 
enlist in their cause all who are discontented, whether in Ireland, 
India, Egypt, or elsewhere, with the object of bringing about 
a revolution in this country and the destruction of the British 
Empire. If disaster is to be avoided, vigorous action should 
be taken at once.” 

Surely this is plain enough. To make, however, the matter 
still clearer, we have lately been including with the circular a 
number of quotations showing the character of the revolutionary 
movement, of which I have much pleasure in enclosing you a 
copy. 

Your view apparently is that as the Union feels that there 
is need to set forth other aspects of economic and industrial 
problems than those generally emphasized by the Labour 
Research Department, it is therefore fighting the Labour Party. 
Surely this is like arguing that because a man criticises the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures he is necessarily 
attacking Christianity. 

The fact is that, as we have seen in Russia, and as history 
tells us occurred in France, the way for revolution is paved by 
the theories of the “ Intelligentsia,’’ which are seized upon by 
the extremists, and twisted to serve their own ends. 

To give an illustration: while the Labour Research Depart- 
ment may be producing statistics and arguments to show, in 
all good faith, that the nationalisation of certain industries is 
desirable in the general interest of the country, the extremists 
are using those arguments to bring about something quite 
different—the complete overthrow of the present political and 
industrial system, and the erection in its place of a Soviet 
Republic.—Yours, etc., REGINALD WILSON, 

General Secretary. 


[Nothing which Mr. Wilson may quote from the latter part 
of his circular can alter the fact that in the opening paragraph 
it is indicated that the object of the British Empire Union is 
to combat the “ teaching and preaching of false economics . . . 
supported by figures and statistics, for which purpose a * Labour 
Research Department’ has been established. Further, the same 
kind of teaching in the Labour Press has been given continu- 
ously for years.” A little further on it is stated that the first 
purpose of the appeal for funds is “* to open campaigns against 
Nationalisation.”” In face of these statements, Mr. Wilson’s 
attempt to show that the Union is not a political body and is 
not out to fight the Labour Party seems to be as disingenuous 
as it is foolish.—Ep. N. S.] 


OWENS COLLEGE 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In my time it was “ The Owens College,” without any 
apostrophe. In proof of what I say I have before me a certifi- 
cate headed as above. So the Professor's apostrophe is not 
necessary; in fact, I think it wrong as he uses it.—Yours, etc., 


on J. G. B. 
anuary 27th. 
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Miscellany 


ON CONTROVERSY 


T is astonishing what a great part of energy goes in 
our civilised and lettered society to controversy. 
This country is certainly as civilised as any in 
Europeand it is much more lettered than anyother. That is, 
there are more people bothering about literature (as distinct 
from science, or politics, or the various things to which litera- 
ture is applied) than you will find anywhere else. It 
has something to do, I think, with living in great towns 
and depending upon newspapers, but, anyhow, there it 
is, and one of its effects is a continued occupation in contro- 
versy. It always astonishes the foreign visitor, and I 
think it usually irritates the foreign resident. It is a 
habit despised, disliked, not attacked, but all this opposition 
to it is a foreign opposition at bottom. To the native 
controversy is food and drink, and no one would be 
without it. 

Now there is much more in this habit of controversy 
than meets the eye. If you were to call it a passion for 
wrangling you would be exactly contradicting its nature. 
It is dearest to those who hate wrangling. It is carefully 
preserved from reality. It is a sort of game, and has in 
it much the same instinct as makes men play other games 
in a game-loving country. Its object is not conviction, 
but scoring under set conditions, and it is most interesting 
to watch how the rules grow up of themselves and how 
strict they become. 

It would be the death of controversy to demand a real 
conquest. When people begin to get into that mood 
controversy ends and fighting begins. Nations who are 
intent on real results fall into civil wars. Nothing is more 
opposed to the spirit of controversy than this spirit of 
armsandacreed. Controversy is to the search after ultimate 
truth, or the desire for conviction, what fencing with foils is 
to slashing with cavalry swords, or what shooting for a 
challenge shield is to sniping from a tree at the other person 
in the mud. 

Its weapon is advocacy. In pure, serene, absolute 
controversy the advocate will cheerfully take either side, 
but even in that less perfect controversy to which (alas !) 
our fallen nature condemns us, and in which there is some 
suspicion of real feeling, advocacy easily takes precedence 
over the statement of truth. And that is one of the delights 
of controversy, as no one knows better than they who 
have wasted and enjoyed their lives in this delicious 
pastime. 

I always think that there is an ill done to controversy 
when the lists are unequally chosen. It demands for its 
proper exercise fairly equal chances for either side. For 
instance, one man gets up and says that England would 
be much better off if no foreign goods came into it, where- 
upon the other man, scenting a controversy from afar, 
says: ‘What about tea?” There at once—at the very 
issue of the bout—you have a knockout, and that spoils 
sport. Or again, a man says: “If you want to improve 
the communications of London you must have wider 
streets, and you cannot have wider streets without 
interfering with privileged pieces of property.” The 
moment you begin to talk like that controversy is 
abominably offended. You might as well play chess with 
a loaded revolver, or come to the football field with a posse 
of bravoes. 

No, the essence of this admirable exercise is a sort of 
“picking up sides’ which balances the argument. You 
must give reasonable chances for advocacy to either party. 
_ the lists, face the champions square, and then 
et go. 

I notice a very proper contempt for, and sometimes 
interference with, that party to a controversy which breaks 
even theless understood and more subtle rules : for instance, 
dropping the “ Mr.” in Politics. You may say ofa parliamen- 








tarian,‘‘ Mr. Biggs was committing political murder when he 
poured his hidden poison into the sleeping ear of Mr. Higgs.” 
That isall right. The two “ Misters” prove that in your heart 
you care not a dump which gets the salary, contracts, and 
perks, But if you say “ Biggs won’t take office under Higgs,” 
that is blackguardly: for it spoils sport. 

It is thus a breach of the rules to impute what are called 
“unworthy motives”; that is, serious motives. Both 
parties must, like the champions of the ring, shake hands, 
and there are a lot of little phrases (they are kept set up 
in most newspaper offices, and in some are stereotyped in 
ready made bars) which come in most usefully for this 
purpose. Such are ‘‘No-one-can-dispute (Mr. Noggins’s) 
scholarship-or-his-quite peculiar-knowledge-of (Samian 
ware),” after which you go on to argue that in point 
of fact Noggins is as ignorant as the beasts that pera, 
and you support your contention with special pleading. 

So deep-rooted is this love of controversy that one of its 
favourite playing-fields is what one would imagine to be 
sacred ground, to wit, the security and happiness of one’s 
own country. Jones has only to say that he wants his 
country to win in some war of life and death, for Brown, 
tempted by so admirable an occasion, to come up on the 
other side. But what does Brown do? Do you suppose 
he says, “‘I want my country to perish”? Not a bit of 
it; that would not be controversy at all, and, what is more, 
it would be an impossible position for Brown to take up, 
considering that Brown, by the very fact that he is 
conducting such a controversy, is stamping his whole 
national characteristics all over himself. So what Brown 
does is to show how defeat would ultimately enhance 
the glory and increase the strength of the country. Both 
parties agree to this special limited area of operations, 
and within it they spar round and round and round. 
Meanwhile, the real war goes on, no harm is done at home, 
and the nation wins or loses without a link between that 
awful reality of war and the spillikin-match at home. 

It is very difficult to define where victory in this game 
of controversy lies. It depends to some extent, like victory 
in any other game, upon fatigue, or lack of attention. 
I had a contioversy in the Times Literary Supplement 
many years ago about the Battle of Evesham with another 
person who apparently knew as little about it as I did. 
After the special pleading and nonsense had gone on through 
five or six moves I quoted Matthew Paris. My opponent 
(who wore a mask and a long cloak) came in with a heavy 
blow, showing that Matthew Paris was dead when the 
Battle of Evesham was fought. Now, the counterblow 
to this was as easy as falling off a log. Your spectator 
(for whom the battles are fought) would naturally say, 
“This is final!’’ What he did not know was that there 
is a continuation of Matthew Paris, commonly called 
under the same name, which does deal with the Battle of 
Evesham. All I had to do was to write another letter 
(which I am sure the courteous Editor would have printed, 
seeing that he got all this for nothing), pointing out with 
the utmost good feeling, tact, etc., that my opponent was 
swindling, and, by using a false technical term, deceiving 
the populace. ‘‘ Matthew Paris”’ (I should have said) 
“is a conventional term for the original chronicle and its 
continuation as a whole, and it is ‘a poor art in contro- 
versy’ (I love that phrase; it is one of the seasoned and 
rooted phrases) “to confuse the general reader with false 
references.” Did I make such a reply? Did I write that 
letter to the Times Literary Supplement? Not I! I 
was smitten with an intense desire to go to Belgium (it was 
before the war) and study the battlefield of Ramillies, 
where is sold the worst liquor in the world ; and off I went, 
leaving my opponent the proud and sole victor of that field. 
I wish to-day I knew who he was. To slay or to be slain 
by a hooded antagonist is poor fun: it ought to be part of 
the rules of the theatre for the man to pull off the hood 
at the end, either from his own glazing eyes or before those 
of his prostrate victim, whereupon the ladies would recognise 
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to their amazement the features of Sir Guy de Beaurivage 
or Mr. Hulp, or whoever it might be, and the tourney would 
end with a feast to the hero after the sentimental burial 
of the dead. 

Which reminds me of what a shame it is that so much 
controversy should be anonymous. It was never meant to 
beso. After all, controversy is conducted for the amusement 
of the onlookers as well as for, and more than,for, the 
exercise and moral health of the principals, and there is not 
much fun in an anonymous combat where, for all you know, 
the opposing parties may really be one and the same person. 

Many a case have I known in London journalism 
where, as a matter of fact, the opposing parties were one 
and the same person. There was a man who wrote years 
ago, during the Boer War, to a pro-Boer daily paper 
which he disliked, complaining of the way in which the 
teeth of animalcule gnawed into the copper sheathing- 
ages of ships in the South Seas, and ruined them. Then 

e wrote a letter from another place in another false name 
to the same paper, saying that the first letter was written 
by an ignoramus, and describing how the animalcule 
should be dealt with. There was a tremendous fight lasting 
for weeks, and it ended, I remember, by a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the great ships built at Solothurn in Switzerland 
and there launched upon the mighty deep. Even then the 
editor did not smell arat. Why should he? Editors cannot 
always know everything. And he th ught (did this editor) 
that Switzerland lay upon the sea. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the public to break the ring and burst up the show : 
which they did, amidst great laughter. 

I know another case where a man, being the literary 
editor of a great daily paper, reviewed one of his own books 
with the utmost virulence—but anonymously. He showed 
in this review a very profound knowledge of the tricks 
lying behind the production of the book and of the char- 
latanism of it. Then did he, in his own name, write a digni- 
fied reply, and there was quite a little commotion. 

The reviewer wrote back adding further charges, which 
were demonstrably true. The author wrote once more 
saying his dignity forbade his continuing the quarrel and 
the next day both of them counted as one in a silly division 
at Westminster. 

To this day I am never quite certain that the more 
violent leaders I read in opposing papers are not often 
written by the same man ; at any rate, they are often written 
in exactly the same style, with the notable exception of one 
daily paper which, as the atheist said of his unbaptised 
child, ‘‘ shall be nameless.” All the others (except this 
notable one) have their leaders written in precisely the same 
manner. That is what makes me think that they are done 
for the most part by one man—and what an output he must 
have! And what a lot of money he must earn !—even at 
two guineas a thousand, the price of prose in this most 
happy year of peace which has seen the birth of a new Europe 


and the dawn of The Day of Justice final and secure. 
H. Be..oc. 


Drama 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


r I \HE late Arthur Strong used to say that the only 
inspired composer England had produced since the 
days of Purcell was Arthur Sullivan (the Sullivan 

of Pinafore and The Yeomen of the Guard, not the 

Sullivan of the Golden Legend) and that compared with 

him our modern composers were but the grammarians of 

music. He may have been right or wrong about modern 

English composers, but it is certain that Sullivan carried 

on the true tradition of English music and that his melodies 

are as English as the ‘‘ Girl I Left Behind Me ” or the “ Bailiff’s 

Daughter of Islington ”—that is to say, as English as a 

song of Shakespeare’s or a landscape by Constable. But it 

is doubtful whether we should have ever been enriched with 
this inestimable legacy of English music if Sullivan had 
never met Gilbert. It is to this marvellously fortunate 
conjunction and collaboration that we owe the renascence 
of English song and dance. It was Gilbert’s rhythms, 


Gilbert’s wit and fancy, Gilbert’s fun and Gilbert’s poetry 


which played the part of the blue-paper packet of a seidlitz 
powder, and when mingled with the white paper packet 
of Sullivan produced the enchanting effervescing, sparkling 
explosion. The recent revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas at the Prince’s Theatre has proved many things : first, 
that these operas can fill a large theatre night after night ; 
that the theatrical libraries sold all their seats immediately 
and had long waiting lists, and, secondly, that the operas 
themselves, so far from dating or seeming old-fashioned, 
have got beyond fashion. They have become classical. 

It is amusing to look back. Men, as the Russian seller 
of goldfish at a fair remarked, have difficulty in recognising 
the magical gifts of the gods when they see them; and 
although when the Gilbert and Sullivan operas were first 
produced they were highly successful as theatrical produc- 
tions, I do not think the public had any idea what a precious 
and what an enduring legacy they were inheriting. I re- 
member when Patience was produced the echoes of grown- 
up criticism that reached the nursery and the schoolroom. 
“Not so good as Pinafore” was the verdict on Patience ; 
on Jolanthe ‘‘ Sullivan imitates too much” ; on Princess Ida 
“No Grossmith part.” But then as now the operas 
pleased people of all ages: old men, schoolboys, girls and 
children ; for the vision of Patience as I saw it then is 
still with me now, unobscured and separate from what I 
saw and heard last week; only then one followed the story 
as seriously as a fairy tale, and Castle Bunthorne seemed 
high up in a rosy mist (painted by Hawes Craven ?) with the 
twenty love-sick maidens, diaphanous and vocal in the 
valley, the very heart and capital of fairy land. That was 
nearly forty years ago, and I can never now hear the 
ringing notes of the chorus of Heavy Dragoons without a 
whole procession of pictures and ghosts of the London of 
the ’eighties rising in elegant procession: the bands in 
the street in the morning (playing Patience), the victorias 
and barouches in the park, the photographs of Mrs. Langtry 
in the shopwindows, the excitement of St. Valentine’s 
Day, the little flat bonnets with bows, the Du Maurier 
ladies at the Monday “ Pops” and the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
Rotten Row in the evening crowded with les élégantes 
witching the world with horsemanship and Busvine habits, 
and the Princess of Wales driving past in an open carriage, 
just as lovely then as Queen Alexandra is now. 

Last week I saw Patience for the second time—quarante 
ans aprés. Of all the Gilbert and Sullivan one would have 
expected this one to date ; to show signs of age; to be like 
an out-of-date fashion plate. It was a satire not only on 
a temporary craze but on a local craze which only affected 
a small group of people, and most of them were invented by 
Du Maurier. Butthatisthe point and the secret. The out- 
ward circumstances which Gilbert satirised hardly ever 
existed ; the inward spirit of what Gilbert satirised existed 
always, from the days of Aristophanes (Bunthorne is not 
at all unlike his Euripides in the Frogs) until the present 
day. When the curtain went up on the love-sick maidens 
the other day I thought how much more like they were 
(although dressed in Burne-Jones draperies and Rossetti 
coiffures) to the public of an Albert Hall ball or a poetry 
reading in the Ritz than they were to the maidens I remem- 
bered in the ’eighties. The theme of Patience, the craze 
for the wsthetic sham, is eternal, and Patience is as young 
as the Précieuses Ridicules—younger, because, in addition 
to its undying fun, it possesses a cascade of immortal tune. 

What a rare and manifold collection of gifts—of different 
gifts—went to the making of these masterpieces ! Gilbert, 
in addition to his power of turning the language of every- 
day conversation to faultless rhythm and exquisitely apt and 
unexpected rhyme, was a master of scenic and dramatic 
effect. The entry of the Heavy Dragoons in Patience is a 
case in point. The sudden clash of the brisk music of 
common sense and reality into the Della Cruscan world of 
vaporous nonsense is not only comic, but dramatic and scenic, 
the very uniforms conspiring with their smart brilliance and 
their unabashed primary colours to “ swear,” as Henry 
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James would have said, beautifully, with the Whistlerian 
“symphonies ” of colour and the “ arrangements ” in pink 
and mauve and green of the posturing pre-Raphaelite 
maidens, 

The war, one noticed, has had a remarkable effect on 
stage choruses, especially when they represent military 
men. And the chorus of Heavy Dragoons at Prince’s the 
other night would, one thinks, have made even a Prussian 
drill-sergeant envious. But the gem of Patience, to my 
mind, is the duet in the first act between Patience herself 
and Archibald Grovenor (inimitably sung and played by Mr. 
Sheffield). Gilbert never wrote anything more Gilbertian 
than : 

Prithee, pretty maiden, will you marry me ? 
(Hey, but I’m hopeful, willow willow waly !) 
I may say at once I’m a man of propertee, 
Hey willow, waly O; 
Money I despise it, 
But other people prize it, 
Hey willow, waly O. 

And Sullivan, as usual, rose to the occasion and clothed the 
tripping syllables with the most delicate vesture of melody, in 
which a fairy-like pizzicato accompaniment falls on the 
thread of the tune like dewdrops on gossamer. If this 
song had had Italian or German words and had reached us 
via Vienna or Milan, the critics would have made as much 
fuss about it as over any tune in Don Giovanni. Can you 
not hear it warbled by a solid prima donna and a luscious 
Italian vocalist ? 

Non del mio amore, Donna, ti scordar (Deh! esperanza, sorgi in 

amore mio), 

Dai miei soldi non c’é da dubitar, 
or in German, something like this : 

Willst Du, hisbsche Jungfer, nicht mein Weibchen sein, 

Bin Ich doch hoffungsvoll, O Weide Wehe, 

Will es Dir gleich sagen, hab’ ein Schloss am Rhein, 

O Weide, Wehe, 
or words to that effect. The tune isas graceful as the tunes of 
Mozart, and, besides, it is an English tune. I remember 
hearing someone play ‘“ Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes” 
and this very duet from Patience to Chaliapin. He said 
“How noble those tunes are!” They are; there is an air 
and gesture of ex quisite breeding about them. 

For sheer amuse ment, rollicking fun, and ultra-Gilbertian 
absurdity and Sullivan gaiety I would put The Pirates of 
Penzance first. Gilbert never excelled this in Gilbertian 
originality, nor did Sullivan, and one could not wish for a 
more perfect performance than that at the Prince’s Theatre, 
But for music I prefer The Yeomen of the Guard and the 
second act of Princess Ida to all the rest. In The Yeomen 
of the Guard you get the poetic side of Gilbert: Gilbert at 
his most poetical and, consequently, Sullivan at his most 
musical ; you see that Gilbert, if he chose, could write lyrics 
worthy of an Elizabet han. For instance : 

Is life a Boon ? 

If so, it must befal 

That Death, whene’er he call 
Must call too soon. 

Though fourscore years he give 

Yet one would pray to live 
Another moon ! 

The performance of The Yeomen was almost perfect. Surely 

Suilivan never wrote anything better than the unaccom- 

panied chorus : 


**Strange adventure, maiden wedded 
To a groom she’s never seen.” 


This unaccompanied chorus is like a perfect circle. I 
enjoyed the performance of Princess Ida more than all, 
partly because the tunes of this opera have somehow or 
other escaped the consecration of the barrel-organ. They 
are therefore less familiar. But there is no reason why this 
opera should be less popular than any of the others, and 
in the second act it contains some of the most infectiously 
gay and engaging songs that Gilbert and Sullivan ever 
concocted. 

In the first act, Gilbert achieves one of his drollest effects 
with the entry wf the three Sons of King Gama—Arac, 









Guron and Scynthius—in armour as cumbersome as that of 
the White Knight—-singing : 
We are warriors three, 
Sons of Gama Rex; 
Like most sons are we, 
Masculine in sex, 
Yes, yes, yes, masculine in sex. 
Politics we bar, 
They are not our bent, 
On the whole we are 
Not intelligent— 
No, no, no, not intelligent: 
The second act is a succession of funny scenes and delight- 
ful tunes: two captivating trios, one telling what the 
emancipated lady graduates mean to do: 

They intend to send a wire to the moon (to the moon) 

And they'll set the Thames on fire very soon (very soon). 

Each newly-joined aspirant to the clan 

Must repudiate the tyrant known as man ; 

They may mock at him and flout him 

For they do not care about him, 

And they’re going to do without him if they can (if they can). 

a trio, a quartet, a quintet and, perhaps, best of all, 
Cyril’s song : 
* Would you know the kind of maid ?” 

This song, sung by Mr. Derek Oldham, brought down the 
house the night I heard it, and encore followed encore. 
Princess Ida ran for over two hundred nights when it was 
first produced, and since then the London public has hardly 
ever had the opportunity of hearing it. The revival at 
the Prince’s, with all parts beautifully sung and with Mr. 
Geoffrey Toye bringing out the value of every note of the 
orchestration, and with excellent stage management showed 
that this opera was as pleasing to the public as any of 
the others. It is, in fact, more up-to-date than when it 
was first produced. It anticipated the times, and the 
jokes about advanced women are far more pointed in 
1920 than they were in 1885. 

I believe it to be the general opinion that these operas 
have never been better performed than at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Miss Briercliffe was an adorable Phcebe, and Miss Sylvia 
Cecil was Tennyson’s Princess. As for Mr. Derek Oldham 
in Princess Ida, I wish I could express the kind of compli- 
ment that is not a cliché. He sang Cyril's song in Princess 
Ida in a manner that intoxicated the audience. The highest 
compliment I can think of is to say his singing was business 
like—that is to say, clean, clear and to the point, without any 
fluff, and that his tenor voice was manly as well as beau- 
tiful. Then there was Mr. Sheffield, richly comic as Dr. 
Daly, and the Assistant Tormentor, and Archibald Grovenor 
(and, I am told, as Pooh-Bah). I need not say anything 
about Mr. Lytton. He is saturated with the Savoy tradition, 
and every part he plays is a finished piece of art. 

The moral of all this is that now we have got Gilbert and 
Sullivan back we must keep them. I understand that the 
present season has only come to an end owing to want of 
a theatre. It would be worth an idle millionaire’s: while— 
and it would not be to his pecuniary disadvantage—to 
build and endow a special theatre where we could hear 
Gilbert and Sullivan all the year round, and all the operas. 
because some of the least well-known contain lovely songs, 
for instance, the entrancing duet (half minuet, half patter), 
“Welcome Joy” in The Sorcerer, which I could listen to 
forever, and the exquisite quintet, “ She will tend him, 
nurse him, mend him.” Although the Prince’s Theatre was 
crowded to suffocation every night, hundreds of people who 
have wanted to see the operas have not seen them. They 
are a revelation to the young generation, and schoolboys 
revel in them. It has been difficult and needed immense 

trouble and forthought to get places at all during this 
revival. Here is a noble opportunity for a model musical 
millionaire (such as Gilbert would have invented) to create 
a permanent Gilbert and Sullivan House. Although all 
millionaires are not always model, they are sometimes 
musical. Maurice BaRIne, 
P.S.—Ruddigore has never yet been revived. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Provost of Eton has published a third volume of 
ghost-stories. (Edward Arnold, 4s. 6d.) The story, 
A Thin Ghost, which gives its title to the book, is 
a good one, but readers of Ghost Stories of an Antiquary will 
probably refuse to admit that it compares with their 
favourites in the two earlier series. Like all Dr. James’s 
stories it is well written. He has an elegant and easy pen ; 
a style which adds flavour to a ghost-story by creating 
first an atmosphere of serenity into which the disquieting 
then breaks with more effect. He has discovered that the 
best “‘ subject” for an upsetting supernatural experience 
is a quiet, reputable person whose life is of an even tenor ; 
the kind of person whose safe sheltered existence is restful 
to contemplate at moments when we ourselves are over- 
whelmed and perplexed. At the crisis Dr. James has a delicate 
touch on the nerve of fear, but he only frightens us in play. 
Take, for instance, the experience of poor Mr. Dunning 
when he put his hand under his pillow in the night to feel 
for his watch: “ What he touched was, according to his 
account, a mouth with teeth and with hair about it, and, 
he declares, not the mouth of a human being.” He (Dr. 
James) does not take the supernatural seriously, and the 
qualms he makes us feel are the cosy, sociable qualms of 
the story-tellers’ circle, just disturbing enough to make 
queer shadows on the walk to bed with a solitary candle 
a little more interesting and the companionship of a fire in 
a distant room a little more welcome. He observes two 
sound principles in telling his stories: that the pheno- 
mena should never be explained, and that a ghost should 
be malevolent or odious. I think everybody will agree that 
a genial, well-intentioned ghost is always a failure in fiction ; 
there may be something to be said for the pathetic ghost, 
if the apparition is also disgusting. 


* * * 


The best ghost story in the English language in which 
these two ingredients are duly mixed is Henry James’ 
The Jolly Corner. In that story the hero returns night 
after night to the dismantled house of his boyhood in New 
York, which is going to be demolished. It gradually dawns 
on him that he is not alone in those nocturnal perambula- 
tions, and that the house is haunted by his alter ego, the 
man he might have been had he not made in youth a decision 
by which he renounced a career. In this story the ghost 
itself is the hunted thing, a cautious, shifty being, ashamed 
of itself, which he stalks (his own heart throbbing with terror) 
on the points of his evening shoes like a great cat through 
gaping rooms and sounding passages, till at last they meet 
face toface. No writer has used so cunningly as Henry James 
our sense of moral evil to intensify our fear of apparitions. 
Dr. James’ ghosts are nursery spectres—medizval hob- 
goblins—compared with Peter Quint and the dead 
governess who haunts the two children in The Turn of the 
Screw, living on terms of such disquieting familiarity with 


them. 
ok a * 


In that story we notice for the first time the influence 
on literature of the stories which psychological researchers 
collect. The first apparition of Peter Quint (a good name 
that) on the top of the tower of the house, without a hat, 
one summer evening, or the sight of him looking in at the 
drawing-room window, are incidents which have about them 
a perverse kind of ordinariness which is most disquieting 
and for which no doubt Henry James was indebted to such 
anecdotes as Podmore and Myers published. I remember 


as a child the seed of night terrors which was dropped-in my 
mind by the phrase “ thought-body ” in conversation. It 
was immediately followed by a dream of two girls standing 





on the steps of a country house familiar to me, looking out 
across a flat, sunlit stretch of fields, crossed by many hedges. 
Behind the furthest hedge, against the sky, something small 
was moving. As it came towards them, it was seen to be a 
little elderly man, hatless and in Sunday clothes, racing across 
the fields and jumping the hedges with fantastic agility, his 
arms in the air. As the figure came nearer I knew what it 
was: “It is a thought-body ! ”"—and woke “ with a flying 
heart and freezing scalp.” Again, there was about the 
whole scene that kind of perverse ordinariness which was 
horrible, and which I afterwards recognised in The Turn of 
the Screw. 
x * * 


After all, I believe it was not in vain that we suffered as 
children from night-fears. The modern parent would exorcise 
spectres with night-lights and bedside bells and by enforcing 
a rigorous censorship of books. Grimm’s stories are forbidden 
as frightening, and even natural history is falsified and 
children are told that jaguars do not bite. Such precautions 
may be prudent in the case of exceptionally nervous chil- 
dren, but few of us were any the worse the next morning 
even after “‘ sweats to which the reveries of the cell-damned 
murderer are tranquillity.” And did not those moments 
leave behind them a dark deposite of experience which has 
enriched our imaginations ? If we had not lived through 
them, would we now be in a position of being, on occasions, 
distinctly afraid of ghosts without taking them too seriously, 
of being even able to enjoy a ghost story ? One disastrous 
result of pursuing psychical research is the loss of all sense of 
the gruesome and mysterious. Researchers are the most 
matter-of-fact, though not the least credulous, of people ; 
they spend nights of boredom in houses notoriously haunted. 

I know not why, but always I 
Have found that it is so, 

That when the glum researchers come, 
The brutes of bogies—go! 


That was Andrew Lang’s experience ; I do not wonder at it, 


* * * 


It is expected of anyone writing or talking about ghosts 
to tell a story of his own. It used to be said that it was a 
peculiarity of ghost stories that they were all second-hand ; 
but in the year 1920 it is rather difficult to find anybody 
who has not at least one to tell. Well, here is mine. I 
had gone to bed with a cold and to get the benefit of the 
fire in my sitting room, I had propped open the door, into 
my bedroom with a ehair. In a short time I fell asleep, 
Waking up a few hours later, I noticed not only that the 
fire was still burning, but that a gentleman in black was 
sitting in that chair with his feet cocked up on the chest 
of drawers opposite. Idid not notice his face—perhaps he 
had none; but for a minute or two I watched the fire- 
light playing on the polished toes of his boots. I contem- 
plated him with equanimity. They were odd boots— 
Hessian boots—and they went up underneath his black 
trousers. I was awake, but the next moment I was more 
than awake. With the leap of a tiger, fear was upon me 
and that instant the figure vanished. The firelight was 
quietly flickering on the varnished surface of the chest of 
drawers, but no longer upon Hessian boots. Now I have 
noticed in reading circumstantial records of apparitions, 
that this experience is common. The narrator has passed 
through two stages of apprehension, in the first the smallest 
details are calmly observed, but no sooner are they registered 
and surprise or recognition follows. ‘‘ Why, that’s Tom!” 
or “Surely this is very strange”—then the apparition 
disappears. Psychologists, who study the phenomena of 
attention, probably have something to say about this ; 
if they have not, it is a contribution to the natural history 
of the apparitional world and points to ghosts also having 


nerves. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HENRY FOX 


Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. By the Eart oF Incuester. 
Murray. 82s. net. 


A robust appetite for eighteenth-century politics is required 
to digest a good deal of these conscientious volumes. From 
the Holland House archives and other sources Lord IIchester 
has completed the completest accounts we have of the 
ministerial chaos that followed the death of Henry Pelham 
in 1754, and of Lord Bute’s ejection of Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle after the accession of George:III. The curious 
who want to know what Waldegrave hinted to Fox about 
“an employment of £1,500 a year more than his present 
office,” or the “‘ salve’? that would induce Fox to act in 
Parliament a second part to George Grenville, will find their 
desires amply satisfied. Dates are carefully checked for 
them—‘ Sunday ” should clearly be October 11—and Lord 
Fitzmaurice is convicted of having, in his “ Life of Shel- 
burne,” placed a memorandum in that month which should 
really belong to the preceding February, and mistaken a 
covering note for a separate letter. . These things may 
interest some, particularly those who have been trained 
in the meticulous S. R. Gardiner school of historical research. 
But for l’homme sensuel moyen they are about as dreary as 
the spectacle of two fifteenth-rate billiard players scoring 
by means of each other’s misses, or the Notts eleven blocking 
away for a draw. 

And yet, if we can dismiss from our minds the Hardwickes 
and the Holdernesses and the Egmonts and the Egremonts, 
and get down to the heart of the business, a profound lesson 
is conveyed of the perils of aristocratic leadership. Demo- 
cracies, it is said, are blind to dangers from abroad ; they 
will tug at the handle of the parish pump while the enemy 
is casting heavy artillery. But these Whig magnates were 
immersed in their jobbery and personal antipathies even 
when war was hot upon the country. In the first crisis, 
Marshal Belleisle was before long threatening invasion, and 
Hessian and Hanoverian troops had to be huddled over 
for the protection of these shores. In the second, the nation 
was utterly war-weary, and the enemy was perceived to 
be exhausted. Instead of carrying on hostilities with spirit 
and then combining to present terms to the French, who 
were more than ready to meet them half way, the Newcastles, 
Bedfords and Leicester House began by shrinking from 
responsibility and ended by haggling over Havannah, 
Throughout it all we search in vain for any motive more 
elevated than a fear of popular resentment; the motive 
that induced Fox to garble Byng’s despatches and persuaded 
Bute to sneak out of the Treasury, leaving Fox, his hench- 
man, in the lurch. For the rest, it was a question of “‘ bring- 
ing in” this politician who could control a batch of votes, 
of consoling that one with a minor appointment for his 
brother-in-law ; and if dukes were greedy, duchesses were 
importunate. Efficiency did not count, for of two Chancellors 
of the Exchequer during the period, Lyttelton “‘ stumbled 
over millions and dwelt pompously upon farthings,”’ while 
to Dashwood a sum of five figures was an impenetrable 
mystery. About the only disinterested note to be discovered 
in the correspondence comes, strange as it may seem, from 
the old King’s mistress, Lady Yarmouth. ‘‘ The Lady,” 
as Lord Rosebery has well said, was an institution to which 
the politicians, Chatham included, had recourse in their 
perplexities. ‘Monsieur Fox,” she said, ‘‘ vous étres trop 
honnéte homme pour quitter 4 présent. . . . Quand 

vous aurez pensé un peu au Roi, 4 la patrie, vous continuerez 
cette session.” Yet Mr. Fox did resign, after he had been 
abominably treated, to be sure, by the Duke of Newcastle. 

Lord Ilchester, who belongs to the candid order of bio- 
graphers, leaves Henry Fox pretty much where he found 
him. We perceive that not a little of the odium he incurred 
was unmerited; and that the ‘“ unaccounted millions ” 
he was supposed to have filched from the public chest 
should really be reckoned in thousands, and in thousands 
acquired by what were only just ceasing to be regarded as 





legitimate practices. It was Fox’s misfortune to have served 
his apprenticeship in the corrupt academy of Walpole, 
and to have lived on through the meridian splendour of 
Chatham into an age when the Rockingham Whigs, dunder- 
headed aristocrats in themselves, had been converted, 
through the inspiration of Burke, into genuine financial 
reformers. Party politics gave little quarter, and the out- 
worn statesmen could expect no more tolerance than the 
prima donna whose voice had gone. Old Holland, besides, 
was foolish enough to set Sir John Wilkes on his track. 
But no placing of Henry Fox in relation to his “ times ” 
can convert him into other than an ignoble figure. He 
started well as a steady follower of Walpole, though pro- 
motion was slow to come, and displayed courage in standing 
by Sir Robert after his fall. He probably did himself no 
good, as Lord Ilchester surmises, by becoming the Duke of 
Cumberland’s ‘“‘ man”; still, the association between the 
Secretary-at-War and the Commander-in-Chief could not 
fail to be intimate. The real turning-point came when he 
sheered off from alliance with Chatham, throwing dust in 
Chatham’s eyes while pretending to act as his ally. He 
sank thenceforth, after the dire experience of leading the 
House as Newcastle’s distrusted puppet, back upon the 
pickings of the Paymastership of the Forces, only to re- 
emerge as the instrument of Bute’s vengeance on Newcastle 
by turning the humblest and neediest of his placemen out 
of their appointments. His last years were spent in fear of 
persecution, solicitations for an earldom and groanings 
over the ingratitude of Rigby and Calcraft. No, Henry 
Fox on the most charitable of computations cannot be 
styled one of Britain’s worthies. 


The dreary politics of Lord Ilchester’s volumes are 
happily alleviated by many delightful glimpses into social 
and family life. He makes capital use of the Melbury game 
books, recording the exploits of the brothers Stephen and 
Henry, with ironical comments by their friend Sam Hill. 
“S$. Fox made such a shot that H. Fox could not, nor ever 
will.” On one occasion Stephen, become Lord Ilchester, 
killed a noble cock pheasant, sitting in a beech tree. The 
fact is recorded as unusual, but apparently it cast no reproach 
on the sportsman. And then we get the story of Ilchester’s 
marriage to his child-bride, the daughter of Mrs. Strangways- 
Horner, to whom, as many have guessed, Mr. Hardy had 
already introduced us in ‘A Group of Noble Dames.” 
The mother’s relations with Henry are judiciously left by 
Lord Ilchester at face value ; it is always the best way when 
evidence runs thin. She was, we gather, some sixteen years 
his senior; they dangled about the Continent together 
and she hoped to make a man of him. The viewx marcheur 
will draw one conclusion; the lady of strict religious 
principles another, and, as Mr. George Robey would say, 
that’s that. Henry Fox appears, at all events, in an agreeable 
light in his correspondence with the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond after his elopement with their daughter, Lady 
Caroline. His letters are manly, and he fairly challenges the 
Duke with the constancy of the girl he had won. She would 
never alter, and “ your Grace is deciding on the happiness 
or misery of her whole life, not of a few years only.” 


The atmosphere of Holland House is already familiar 
to us through Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Early Life of Charles 
James Fox” and the “ Life and Letters of Lady Sarah 
Lennox” by Lord Ilchester and his mother. Still it is 
pleasant to meet once more Lady Sarah, Lady Susan 
Strangways, Ste. Fox and Charles and the steady-going 
Henry, so marked a contrast to his volatile brothers. Old 
Holland admittedly treated his family circle with an affec- 
tion that went far beyond the limits of true domestic kind- 
ness. Lady Sarah Lennox afterwards confessed that the 
spoiling she underwent in her girlhood unfitted her for the 
trials of mature life. Of the sons, Ste. must be set down as 
a “bad hat,” whom even marriage with the charming 
Lady Mary Fitzpatrick could not reform from the card- 
table. But Charles’s letters, now published for the first time, 
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only confirm the impression that in wiser hands he would 
have become as virtuous a man as he did a great one. 
Retribution was not slow to overtake the indulgent, un- 
moral father. ‘Oh! Ste.,”” wrote Lady Holland to her 
favourite son, “Charles and you have put the finishing 
stroke [to Lord Holland]. How painful this idea must be 
to you I know. Charles does not yet feel it, but he will 
severely one day; so he ought.’ The mother did not hold 
the balance quite fairly, since Charles, not Ste., had the 
makings of a penitent. 


A BIT OF ENGLAND 


Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish. By 
EvizaABETH TROTTER. Cambridge University Press. 
10s. net. 


Miss Trotter has done for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(which was already fortunate in its published records) what 
should be done as a labour of love by some resident of every 
county. These vignettes of English social life, preserved 
for us in vestry minutes and quarter sessions orders, 
churchwardens’ accounts and constables’ disbursements, 
are the raw material of that social history of the English 
people that will one day be written. And we have here an 
exceptionally good specimen of the patient work of local 
editing, within t&e compass of thousands of lonely men 
and women in England, who are constrained by circum- 
stances to dwell in a perticular spot, have time on their 
hands, and yet yearn for something useful with which to 
occupy themselves. Let them obtain whatever records of 
their county that have been printed; get access to the 
churchwardens’ accounts and vestry minutes of which the 
vicar has the custody ; buy or borrow the books of which 
Miss Trotter gives a list, or consult them at the nearest good 
public library, and bravely set to work to construct a 
history of the place to which they are chained. They may 
depend upon it that, done with patience and in the right 
spirit, their work will be useful. What is no less important, 
they will find in the occupation both instruction and interest. 
There is no place so insignificant as not to have records : 
none so commonplace as not to throw light on some problem 
of history, or some difficulty of political science. 

There is interest enough in what Miss Trotter reports of 
the North Riding parishes—the dogwhippers who drove 
out of church the dogs accompanying their masters at their 
devotions, but in whom boredom at the sermons led to 
brawling and fighting; the vagrants whipped till bloody ; 
the respectable “‘ Gentlemen of the Twelve” or “ of the 
Twenty-four,” who kindly usurped the power that ought 
to have been exercised by the open vestry of all the house- 
holders; the struggles of the surveyor of highways to 
enforce the compulsory labour, to which only the poor were 
summoned, and from which they got freed less than a hundred 
years ago, soon after which we complacently pitied the 
countries that still retained the corvée ; the Justices of the 
Peace who governed each petty sessional division, got the 
bridges repaired and kept all the parish machinery from 
getting beyond endurance inefficient, and a hundred and 
one other incidents that have hitherto been beneath the 
dignity of historians. 

In presenting Miss Trotter’s volume as a model to those 
whom we would fain have write the history of their own 
countryside, we suggest two points in which (though we 
can scarcely count them as blemishes in Miss Trotter’s 
work) her model need not be followed. There is, we suggest, 
ho reason to confine the story to a single century. It is a 
pity to give a fragment hanging in mid-air, without (as was 
said of the mule) “either pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity.” It is better to begin with the earliest records 
and to bring the story down to date. In social history 
there is no first or last: all centuries are equally “ his- 
torical * and of the same significance. By ignoring this 
fact, Miss Trotter fails to bring her cameos of North Riding 
into interesting relation with social and constitutional 
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tions to the literature of Guild Socialism. In this volume he 
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doctrines. Inter alia, he treats such momentous questions as 
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1919. Edited by LUCY GARDNER. A symposium of well- 
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problems. Moreover, economic and industrial relations are They say that there is 
A still pool even in the middle of 


also part—some would say the most important part—of 
social history. It is worth while describing the evolution 
of the local industry and agriculture, and the ups and 
downs of population, in relation to the constitutional 
structure. But take it all in all this is a good book, and 
one that should be written about every county in Britain. 


ONE TOUCH AND IT IS SPRING 


Japanese Poetry (The Uta). By Arruur Wary. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net. 


Mr. Waley’s book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Japanese literature. The present volume is 
probably only the first of a series, and concerns itself ex- 
clusively with the earlier poems, more especially with the 
Manyoshu (Collection of a Myriad Leaves) and the Kokinshu 
(Collection Ancient and Modern), together with occasional 
excursions into the later supplements. These works are 
among the most famous Japanese classics. The poems 
contained therein were written by various persons at 
different times; the Manyoshu appeared in the middle 
of the eighth century a.p., and the Kokinshu in 905. 

Mr. Waley follows the lines of a textbook. Instead of 
being an interpretation of the general nature of Japanese 
poetry, the book attempts in 110 pages to enable the reader 
to study the original for himself. A grammatical epitome, 
a vocabulary, the text (in Roman letters) of a number of 
selected poems with literal translations and notes—the 
reader, if he chooses, may transform himself into an 
Orientalist ! 

This method accounts for the baldness of the transla- 
tions. The charm of Mr. Waley’s translations from the 
Chinese had led us to hope he would treat the Japanese 
poets in the same way, but it is only here and there that 
one finds anything which has a literary quality : 

Loosed from winter’s prison, 

When Spring comes forth, 

In the morning the white dew falls. 
In the evening the mists trail, 

And in the valley of Hatsuse, 
Beneath the twigs of the trees, 
The nightingale sings. 

His selection is, on the whole, excellent; but it is a 
pity that he has not attempted to give, in his introduction, 
an interpretation of the spirit of Japanese poetry. 

The underlying spirit of poetry in Japan has usually 
been divorced from other forms of literature and asso- 
ciated with art; both are expressions of the fundamental 
qualities of Japanese zstheticism, which seeks to convey 
a quintessence of ideas in a single concrete example. Im- 
pressionism, as opposed to the realism of the modern 
Japanese novel, is the method of the Japanese poet. 

The Japanese claim that Western art, poetic art included, 
is photographic, that it aims at the reproduction of detail 
rather than the expression of the essential spirit. For 
them a single phrase or a bold touch of the brush renders 
a landscape better than an ode or a thousand of tiny strokes ; 
a single instance of concrete association is more vivid to 
them than pages of description. 

Wordsworth portraying an autumn evening may tell 
us in detail of the fullness of the moon, of the quietness of 
the evening broken only by the rustling of the trees, the 
mirror-like surface of the lake, and the mysterious sounds 
of life. To a Japanese all this, and more than this, is 
summed up in “An old pond—the leap of a frog—the 
splash of water,” or (to quote Mr. Waley’s translations) 
in the following verses : 


O pine tree standing 

At the side of the stone house, 
When I look on you 

It is like seeing face to face 
The men of old time. 


The rushing whirlpool— 

Why is there none in the whirlpool of my love ? 

My house, 

Which was built for two, 

Including my sister, 

Has become flourishing with tall trees ! 
The last, strangely enough, is one of the most typical, 
“Sister” is a frequent poetic euphemism for mistress, 
and the poem refers to the house which the author built 
long ago for himself and his mistress and which is now 
surrounded by tall trees planted when the house was made. 
The poem suggests the feeling of a man with regard to his 
romance of long ago, when the two went away together 
into the passionate solitude of youth; now romance is 
dead, and the height of the trees reminds him of the flight 
of years. 

To a Japanese, Western poetry, with its metre, ‘its 
rhythm, its reiteration of sound as in rhyme, is like the 
rumbling of the waves upon the seashore, while a Japanese 
poem is like a flash of lightning which illumines for one 
vivid moment the life of a dark and fathomless abyss. 

To the Japanese, as to certain Occidental critics, a long 
poem is a contradiction in terms. Poetry and art must 
be the compression of a whole philosophy of life into a 
sentence or a splash of paint. The pla@id figure of the 
Buddha is more considered than eulogies on eternity or 
the everlasting calm. Accordingly, though a few of the 
earlier poems are of medium length and may tell a story 
or describe an event, at a later period, when a rigid conven- 
tion and a code of criticism had been established, poets were 
confined to a choice between a poem of seventeen and one 
of thirty-one syllables. Both were without rhyme and 
without stressed and unstressed syllables. A poem could 
never have more than one verse. 

To an Occidental critic a Japanese poem would’ appear 
an attempt after epigram, and a Japanese poet only a 
connoisseur of impressions. 


THE PEACE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
The Peace in the Making. By H. Witson Harris. Swarth- 


more Press. 6s. net. 
The Peace Treaty and the Economic Chaos of Europe. 


NorMAN ANGELL. Swarthmore Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


The British public has, we suppose, long ceased to think 
about the Peace—or, at least, about the interminable Con- 
ference of Paris which hammered it out. The excitements 
of last spring and summer, the hopes and fears and crises, 
the wrangles of the victors and the protests of the van- 
quished, the epoch-making decisions which were come to 
—or not come to, as the case might be—by the Supreme 
Council, the crowning triumph, or folly, of Versailles—all 
this has passed quietly into the limbo of history. Some few 
of the actors or spectators have written the story of the 
Conference and their impressions of it, and of these none 
has done his work better than Mr. Wilson Harris. The 
Peace in the Making is, indeed, apart from Mr. Keynes's 
remarkable book, the best thing of its kind that we have 
seen. It would not be fair or proper to compare the two 
books, for they are on different lines. Mr. Keynes devoted 
himself mainly to an elaborate criticism of the economic 
consequences of the Peace; Mr. Harris gives us a concise 
and connected record of how the Peace was made. He 
puts his aim modestly in his preface. It is, he says, to 
“* present something that is a little more than a general 
impression, and a good deal less than a considered history.” 
But those who knew his work in Paris, as Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, will know how valuable his 
‘impressions’ were, and how weil qualified he was to 
write the history of the events and of the men he watched 
so closely. 

Mr. Harris’s view of the Treaty—or rather Treaties, for 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. 


FLEURS-DE-LYS 


A BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY, freely translated into 








English Verse by WILFRID THORLEY. 6s. net. 

The poets —— in this volume range from an 
unknown maker of folk-song in the twelfth century to those 
of the present day. 


THE FIRST HEINEMANN NOVEL FOR 1920. 


ELI OF THE DOWNS 


A First Novel by C. M. A. PEAKE. 7s. net. 
“To the notable shepherds of English fiction ‘ Eli of the Downs’ is a 
distinguished addition.”—Daily Graphic. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (3rd Imp.) 5s. net. 
“One of the most English poems ever written—an epic of the soil and 
of those who gallop over it.”—Times. 


TWO BOOKS FOR LONDONERS. 


THE SPECIALS 


HOW THEY SERVED LONDON. 5s. net. 
The Story of the Metropolitan Special Constabulary, 
by Cel. W. T. REAY, Inspector-General of the Force. 


Tue LONDON VENTURE 


By MICHAEL ARLEN. 4s. net. 

“Some people think that Mr. George Moore has refound his dead youth 

in this extraordinary little volume, half essay, half novel ... wholly 
delightful . . . its cleverness is simply amazing,”—Daily Express. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 


SO U TH By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


The Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-1917. 
Fully illustrated. (znd Imp.) Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
“ One of the finest stories in the world.”"—Observer. 
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he deals with St. Germain as well as Versailles—is that of 
most intelligent persons, The peace we made with Germany 
and with Austria was a bad peace, because it was an un- 
generous peace. The nations went into the business blinded 
by prejudice, by greed, by racial antagonisms. And they 
came out of it, unhappily, in much the same condition. 
The first great mistake, as Mr. Harris says, was that we did 
not make preliminary terms at the time of the Armistice, 
when for the moment the better self of the whole world 
was in the ascendant. But we missed the opportunity, and 
then misfortunes and errors followed one upon another. 
There was the selection of Paris as the venue; it was the 
worst possible venue, though it was, in all the circum- 
stances, inevitable. There was the progressive betrayal 
of the idealism of the Fourteen Points—beginning with the 
monstrous attempt (which was only partially successful) to 
conduct everything in complete secrecy. There was the 
pitiful, tragic farce of Prinkipo, followed by the shady 
episode of Mr. Bullitt and the shadier affair of Koltchak, the 
bitter struggles over Dantzig, the Sarre Valley, Fiume, and 
Shantung, the trifling with Bela Kun, the flouting of the 
small nations, and a hundred other crimes and stupidities, 
intrigues and shufflings. All power, of course, had at an 
early stage passed into the hands of three men. The 
‘“* Big Four” was a polite fiction, since neither Mr. Harris 
nor anyone else pretends that Signor Orlando counted for 
much in the company of President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, 
and Mr. Lloyd George. The criticism of the personalities 
and conduct of these three is very interesting—that of the 
President especially so, for Mr. Harris was an old admirer 
of his and had written a book about him in earlier and 
happier days. The characters of two of the triumvirs are 
pretty well summed up in M. Clemenceau’s mot—‘‘ Qu’est-ce 
que vous vouliez que je fasse entre Lloyd George, qui 
veut étre Napoléon, et Wilson, qui se croit Jésus-Christ ?”’ 
Mr. Harris quotes that ; he might have added, as throwing 
some light on M. Clemenceau himself, the rejoinder of a 
wit who was by: “ Mais c’est vous qui pratiquez entre les 
deux la politique de Bismarck ! ”’ 

The best thing, if not the only good thing, that came of it 
all, in Mr. Harris’s view, was the League of Nations. It is 
in that, as he says, that the hope of the future rests, even 
though, as now constituted, it has grave defects, some 
inevitable, some remediable. His brief discussion of what 
the League is, and what it ought to be, is very much to the 
point, and the reader is helped by Mr. Harris’s wisdom 
in printing the Covenant as an appendix. But why is there 
no index to the book? It is well worth one. 

Mr. Norman Angell provides an admirable economic 
supplement to Mr. Wilson Harris. He takes us over the 
now familiar ground of the starvation, shortage, and misery 
in Germany. His analysis of the situation is on much the 
same lines as Mr. J. M. Keynes’s. Throughout his insistence 
is on the economic idiocy of the Treaty, rather than on its 
injustice. We are trying ‘‘to milk the cow and cut its 
throat at the same time.” Under the conditions imposed 
on her it is a sheer impossibility for Germany to recover and 
produce as we desire—or perhaps, one should say, need her 
to produce, for Britain needs a flourishing Germany as a 
customer, though in our blindness we rejoice our heart 
with the thought of extinguishing her as a trade competitor. 
In short, while, full of righteous vengeance, we think to 
punish the guilty Hun, we are going inevitably to punish 
ourselves. We may even, if we persist, ultimately push 
Germany to war again in the future—a war not necessarily, 
or merely, of revenge, but a war to maintain her very 
existence. The argument pursues its course in the closely- 
reasoned, cold and relentless manner of Mr. Angell. Only 
once does he “‘ let himself go ”’ a little—and then only a very 
little—when he is discussing the attitude of the Gutter 
Press on the subjects of ‘‘ well-fed German babies,” the 
“* stolen milch-cows,” or the ‘‘ scandal’ of Quaker women 
being allowed to give food and clothing to the destitute 
children of interned aliens. But Mr. Angell knows that the 





creatures who write this stuff do not believe what they are 
writing, and that the papers which publish it only do it 
as a matter of business. It is no doubt a pretty devilish 
business ; but it is not much good being angry with the 
devil. 

Some readers may perhaps suspect that there is a flaw 
lurking somewhere under Mr. Angell’s logic. But, if we 
accept his premises—that the Allies’ aim is at once to keep 
Germany down, economically and politically, and to exact 
reparations from her in full—we must accept all his con- 
clusions. It is, however, arguable that Mr. Angell exag- 
gerates the difficulties of German recovery. Enormous as 
those difficulties are, they are only insuperable on the 
assumption that we intend to oppress Germany in per- 
petuity, or that we could do so if we would. But few in- 
telligent people will dissent from Mr. Angell’s remedies for 
the disastrous folly that the Peace Conference has com- 
mitted. There are certain specific revisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles whose necessity is beginning to be seen even 
by some of the wild dervishes in France and the back- 
benchers at Westminster. Moreover, if European civi- 
lisation is to stand, we must have an “ economic inter- 
nationalism ” to balance the political internationalism that 
has been established. We must develop in the League of 
Nations an organ for exercising a large control over the 
production and distribution of food and raw materials 
throughout the world. 


“MAX” 
The Owl. No. 2. Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. 


The second number of The Owl is well up to the standard 
of the first. It is a charming miscellany of drawings, poems 
and prose. “Something Defeasible” is one of the very 
best things ““ Max” has written. He belongs to the race 
of literary dandies. The essence of dandyism is detach- 
ment covering sensibility ; ‘“ Max’s” literary deportment 
has the perfection of Brummell’s; his favourite diet is 
Maraschino and a sweet, crisp biscuit; his neatness and 
finish make the fine clothes of style seem tawdry. He 
shrinks from emotion—artistically. Like Pope, he prefers 
to express his extreme sensibility only on small provo- 
cations, and like Pope (ef. “* Die of a rose in aromatic pain ”’) 
he often achieves beauty while appearing to laugh at it, and 
tenderness when he appears most detached. He would a 
thousand times prefer to give us grain that looks like chaff 
than run the risk of offering chaff that looks like grain. 
He shrinks from the pretensions of a thinker, and from 
the responsibilities of a poet. Yet he reflects more of life in 
his Dutch Mirror than many who set out to survey it. Like 
a Dutch Mirror, his mind both distorts amusingly objects 
which are brought up close to it, and composes exquisitely 
others. ‘* To see the world in a grain of sand ” is, according 
to Blake, one of a poet’s ambitions. Well, “ Max” has 
expressed what he and many others are feeling about 
revolution and the old order, in a seaside anecdote ofa 
sand-castle and a child upon the beach. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Among Italian Peasants. Written and illustrated by Tony Cyriax. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. net. 

There is a piece of business, no doubt hallowed by tradition, where 
the singer of “* He was an Englishman” in Pinafore on reaching 
the words: “Or an I-tal-i-an,” ingratiatingly touches his hat and 
winds an imaginary hurdy-gurdy. Obvious, of course, but idiotic. 
The Italian abroad is no fool: he has come to make money as quickly 
as he can, so that he may return to some such Campia or San Lorenzo 
as Miss Cyriax describes, where alone he is himself. She has lived 
with him in his village, eaten his polenta and drunk his wine, and has 
drawn him both in words and in paint as he is, a simple, hard-working 
individual, in not too picturesque clothes, sowing his maize or beans, 
tending his vines, burning charcoal and occasionally dancing at the 
locanda. ; : 

As a protest against the contemptuous view of Italians, or against 
that complete submission of the reason to the picturesqueness of the 
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NEW BOOKS “23 3 ais = 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 








SS. nice set, 22 vols., {5 10s.; Marshall’s Life of 
George W m, 1804, 5 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., illus. by 
Harry 5s. ; Fauna Hawaliensis or Zoology of wich Isles, £4 10s,, 1899; 

Ed with horrible 


cloth £2 28. ; Atl .; Di 's Bibliomania of Book Madness, 
1876, : s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the A: iluvian 
Luly Deswings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, S60.'; Peirick Macolil's Bowes af 
ubrey y, 0 one, ; s ° 
a Na nist Edit, 2is.; F. W. Bain’s The of the Sun, 1903; An of 
the Dusk, 1 per copies, £2 2s. each; Grigg’s Asian £6 10s. ; 
Webb, History of ie Unionism, 1896, 288.; Spenser's Faerie » 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made pa Edition, 
= yw Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ The lidhood of John 
83 


anity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Frank 
Earthen 


jo, 218.; V 
ee eee ee we aad 0 bch od tave na ware, 1904, £3 3s. ; 


send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religi and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dose.t, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 














OOKS.—Dictionary of National Biography and Supplement, 

22 vols., complete, £16 10s. Punch, first 100 vols, in 25, £10. Dickens’ 
Works, 22 vols.,£5 10s, Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £338. Burton's Arabian Nights, 

17 vols.,£28, Geo, Borrow’s Works, 6 vols.,30s. Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., £> 178. 6d. 
Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16 vols., 248 y’s Furniture, 3 vols., £6 6s. Dumas’ 
Novels, 25 vols., £4 15s, 8 Drawings to Salome, 21s. Kirkman’s British 
Bird Book, 4 vols., £5 5s. Send for Catalogue, All books =e Please state wants. 
Libraries ; 3,000 books wanted. List free. HOLLAND Bros,, 21 John 
cad Casciato Street, Birmingham. Wanted Ency. Brit., India paper. Ackerman Oxford 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 





TYPEWRITING. 





ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptl WwW. 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. Fas ay ae sinsee. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
sharges. Apply Miss Bexnetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove. Croydon. 











T YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Cirrnlars. Duplicating, ete.—J. Trimet, 8 Moira Terrace. Cardiff 





UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately copied. Moderate charges 
—Miss Lavetce, 13 Selkirk Parade, Chteen.” ; 


S. J. Phillips 





113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


ee SS 





Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 88 
Pearls and Jewels 


(J, Collections er Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Eaclase, Wesdo, Londen. 











(ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE | 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°. 
LOAN STOCK. a 








A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk 7 


Is it your Family ora | 
Life Assurance Office 7? | 


| 
| WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 











LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








RADUATE (Woman) desires Post as Secretary in or near London. 
Interested in most things. Typing. Box 559, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





O LOVERS OF ENGLAND.—Lady wishes to find others 
interested in book (120,000 words) against C3 birthrate, Accepted for issue by 
high-class firm of publishers at author's expense. Unable to afford Wishes 

others to help with cost Author resigns all personal profit. MS. sent to helpers to 
read if desired Further particulars address “Greater Race," clo New Statesman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





BROAD, post required, travelling preferred, by woman of 28. 
we 562, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


ECRETARIAL POST, in or near London, wanted by woman 

Graduate, 34 years' experience. Cataloguing, proof-reading, shorthand. typing. 

eae 563, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.~—Mrs. Rocers, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matrxvusian Leaaur, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that pune for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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Italian landscape which reduces its inhabitants to the position of divert- 
ing accessories, this book is to be commended. As literature, well, 
perhaps it is a little flat. Samuel Butler managed to get a little more 
point into it in Alps and Sanctuaries, and George Gissing’s By 
the Ionian Sea is more graceful without being less truthful. Miss 
Cyriax’s narrative would have gone better in Italian, since it is so 
largely in dialogue, that dialogue in the Latin dialect of the north of 
Italy which Fogazzaro was so fond of introducing into his novels. There 
is a flatness about the pictures, too, but this is more charming, because 
Miss Cyriax can convey life and movement more easily with her brush 
than with her pen, while avoiding, no less deftly, sentimental romance, 
A group of mourners gesticulating in dispute after the funeral, a family 
altercation conducted between the men in the garden and the woman 
on the balcony, the village street on the night of the fes/a—these are 
her subjects. Poverty, she insists, may be more lively, but it is not 
more beautiful, in the land of sunsets than in the land of fogs. When 
the pinch comes, Giacomo and Raimondo, like Terence and Patrick, 
must be off to the land of dollars. 


The Book of the Long Trail. By H. Newsoit. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
In a sense, from Drake's Drum onwards, which made his fame, 
he has been a writer for boys and the boy who survives in many 
an adult. He is the expression in literature of the public schoo] 
spirit ; the glorifier of loyalty, esprit de corps, pluck, personal prowess— 
all, like the famous wind on the heath, ** good things, brother.”” Both 
his strength and weakness as a writer may be summed up in saying, 
it seems, he would rather have won his spurs anywhere else than facing 
aninkpot. In the preface to The Book of the Long Trail there is a 
wistful touch: the music of heaven may still be full of the clashing 
of swords, but, no, no, not of the explosion of bombs. Armies used to 
be picked teams ; now nations are pitted against each other, and after 
the match school buildings are burnt and grounds destroyed. Modern 
war calls forth courage and self-sacrifice (perhaps, if Sir Henry spoke 
his whole mind, he would add that it even makes heroism too common), 
but it is too hideous, too disastrous for romance. He has turned to 
chronicling the lives of explorers; of adventurous men who have 
found an alternative outlet for the fighting instinct. In these short 
lives of Franklin, Burton, Livingstone, Stanley, Younghusband, Scott 
and Wollaston his boyishness serves him as a writer well. Boys like 
a statement in every line ; they sympathise with admiration and dread 
gush. 
Speeches from Thucydides. Selected from Jowertrt’s Translation, 
with an Introduction by GitperT Murray. Oxford. 1s. net. 
A neat book, just the size for train or open air, and with contents 
incomparably more interesting than what is generally read in such 
places. In the introduction Professor Murray has given us of his best. 
The present topical interest of the ancient war between Athens and 
Sparta, the points of contrast and comparison with what we ourselves 
have just experienced (and in spite of the difference of scales—a 
difference of two extremes—it was, as Professor Murray says, a world- 
war) could surely not be better stated. Every word is carefully weighed. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been less active during the week, 
M uncertainty regarding the course of the exchanges 
tending to restrict business. Serious as the 
American exchange is, it, of itself, is no reason for a fall 
in prices; a general depreciation of our currency should, 
if anything, lead to a higher level of quotations. A feature 
of the week has been the improvement in Argentine Rails, 
and the largely increased traffic receipts indicate that 
trade and industry in that country are flourishing. It 
is anticipated that increased dividends will be forthcoming 
in the very near future, and the outlook for Argentine 
in general seems to be most favourable. Oil shares have 
fluctuated somewhat, but a rise occurred in Trinidad 
Centrals on amalgamation rumours. Mexican Eagles also 
showed strength, which may be due to the fact that these 
shares have been introduced on the Amsterdam Bourse ; 
they now stand at £11 12s. 6d. ex rights. Dealings continue 
to active in Royal Dutch, which are now quoted at 
about 92 ex coupon. Consols have touched a level of 493, 
which is the lowest record yet attained, and now give a 
yield of about 5 per cent. 
x * ** 

The foreign exchange position is still serious, the New 
York quotation reaching a new level of $8.37 per £ during 
the week. The Government’s action in fixing the value 
of the rupee at 2s. should have a far-reaching effect upon 
the commercial transactions between India and: this country, 
and doubtless the same sort of policy will have to be adopted 
in regard to other Colonies. The fact that the ru is 
the currency of British East Africa has seriously affected 





the trade of that colony. What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, and the appreciation in Eastern 
silver currencies, as expressed in sterling, has had a beneficial 
effect upon the Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., whose 
deferred shares have been frequently recommended here. 
The present price of these shares. is 633; they were 
recommended on October 11th at 56. 

aK a as 


Some of the most attractive investments for immediate 
purchases are to be found in the iron and steel market, 
and now that the moulders’ strike is ended there is no 
doubt that the future for iron and steel companies is good. 
It is true that labour troubles are not yet over, but this 
is a world-wide malady. As a result of the steel strike 
in the United States, stocks in this country are low and 
manufacturers are sold out for practically the remainder 
of the year. Almost alone among the great industrial 
groups of this country iron and steel stocks have not 
shared in the general rise which has occurred during the 
past few months. Among the most attractive shares in 
this market are United Steel Companies Ordinary Shares, 
which are a cheap purchase at about 24s., and Stanton 
Ironworks Company Ordinary Shares at about 55s. 6d. 
This concern has a good past dividend record, and owing 
to the improved prospects of the undertaking, higher prices 
should be seen during the next few months. 

x * * 


Among the new shares recently introduced into the 
market are Centrifugal Separators, Ltd. This company 
was formed to take over the business of the Hydraulic 
Separating and Grading Company. The company’s inven- 
tion is a separator by means of which filtration under 
pressure is combined with centrifugal force, and liquids 
can be rapidly clarified with remarkable efficiency, whilst 
a small machine can be used in lieu of a large filter press. 
There are thousands of filter presses in use, and it is claimed 
that the ‘“‘Gee” filter, to a large extent, renders their 
process obsolete. Vickers, Ltd., are manufacturing the 
machines in this country, and some big contracts are in 
hand for abroad. The capital of the company is £275,000 
in 175,000 “A” and 100,000 ‘“B” shares; 75,000 “A” 
have been issued, and the balance of 100,000 of these shares 
are under call at par. Two of the directors of Vickers are 
on the board, and the company would seem to be under 
very good management. The shares were recently intro- 
duced on the market at about 30s. and quickly rose to their 
present price of 58s.; high as it seems, well-informed 
people express the opinion that they are still cheap, but 
those who buy at so high a figure are running risks. 

a ok * 


Lloyds Bank is following the prevailing tendency of 
our big joint-stock banks to make their shares more accept- 
able to the ordinary investor. At present its shares are in 
the denomination of £50, with £8 paid up thereon. The 
proposal is to make these shares £10 paid, the additional 
£2 per share being provided out of the reserve fund (a nice 
little bonus of 25 per cent., free of income-tax) and then 
to split each £50 share into ten shares of £5 each, on which 
£1 will have been paid up. Then 2,500,000 new shares of 
£5 each (also £1 paid-up) are to be created, and 2,355,456 
of them are to be offered to existing shareholders in the 
proportion of two new shares for every existing share, 
at the price of £2 2s. 6d. per share. As the £50 shares are 
quoted just under £30, which is equivalent to nearly £3 
per £5 share (£1 paid) it will be seen that the terms of the 
new issue constitute a further bonus to the shareholders. 
It is capital adjustments of this description which make 
bank shares more attractive than would appear at first 
sight on comparing dividends with share quotations. The 
extent to which banking amalgamations have taken place 
during the past few years is shown by a glance at the name- 

lates on branches throughout the country. Facing me, as 
write this note in a small Derbyshire town, is a bank which 
roudly displays three name-plates showing its most recent 
istory—viz., The Crompton and Evens Union Bank, Ltd., 
Parrs Bank, Ltd., London County Westminster and Parrs 
Bank, Ltd. If this sort of thing goes on, banks will have to 
secure larger shop fronts and print bigger cheques in order 


to show their full titles ! 
A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W.1r. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE & PUBLIC HEALTH. 





Head of the College: Miss Hitpa Bipecevux 





Recognised Cosrses of Training (one or two years) for Health Visitors, Infant and Child 
Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, and Meat and F 
Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. Courses in September, 
January and April. For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels and Curricula, 
apply to the Secretary. 








B EDF OR D S C HOO L 

An Examination for Exhibitions for Boarders and Day Boys 
will be held March 16th, 1920. Leaving Exhibitions to Universities, 
—Apply Headmaster. 





ASS ME ETING on “ Need for Women in Parliament,”’ organised 
by the National Council of Women and the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship, in QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM 
PLACE, W. (Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.), on THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 12TH, at 8 p.m. Speakers: The Rt. Hon. D. 
Lloyd George, M.P. (public engagements permitting), the Viscountess 
Astor, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Sir Donald Maclean, K.B.E., M.P., the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. Chairman: Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, 
D.Sc. PhD. Tickets at N.U.S.E.C., 62 Oxford Street, W. 1, and at 
N.C.W., Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Reserved 
Seats {1 1s., 78. 6d., 5s.; Unreserved 2s. 6d. and Is. 





Lt URES ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93 
Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, Feb. 8th, 
at 7 p.m., LADY EMILY LUTYENS on “ The Science of Life after 
Death.” Friday, Feb. 13th, at 8 p.m., Mrs. A.C. DUCKWORTH on 
“ Reincarnation and Individual Karma.’’ ADMISSION FREE. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR* TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to THz Secretary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 1. 

Public Lecture (Free), Tuesday, February 10th, 5,15 p.m. ‘* Drawing for the Million.” 
by G. C. Cooke, Esa. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encingserinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from REGIsTRAR. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing b copi 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,.—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HE LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE are at present 
organising a Temporary Training College at Lancaster for 
_ ex-Service men of good general education who desire to be 
trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. It is proposed to open the 
College after Easter, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading to the 
Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board 
7 eaeien. The Committee invite applications for the following 
v0sts :-— 
(a) A Lecturer in English. 
(o) A Lecturer in History. 
(c) A Lecturer in Mathematics and Science. 
(d) A Lecturer in Geography. 


_Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special qualifica- 
tion for the position, and must have had some teaching experience in 
ae for Higher Education, but not necessarily in a Training 

ollege. 


Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments 
will be for two years only. Salary {400-{600 a year (non-resident) 
according to qualifications. Further particulars and Forms of Applica- 
tion (which must be returned before Saturday, February 28th) may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, County Offices, Preston. 





TRAVEL. 
EE ee 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
March 18th—Algeria. Tunisia, The Desert, “ Garden of Allah." 32 days. 98ens, 


April 4th—Spain, Madrid, Granada, Malaga, Seville, Gibraltar, Tangier, etc. 
32 days. 98gns 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 


SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford:—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of tics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnamepers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 

munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 

as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 

Own grounds of 15 acres. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two yeers ago as an e ment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
se rvice of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remaintill18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys 

Principals: The Misses Mawvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHots. 


T. MARGARET'S L, HA 














SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





B ADMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
For prospectus, apply Tue Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Pr on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott 








ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May. in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet's School, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Qvaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 


be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 





Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports | 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. | 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS | 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 


per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
WALTER LEAF, Esq., Chairman. 
Joint General Managers: 


£33,000,000. 


| PAID-UP CAPITAL 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HvuGH TENNANT, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 
F. J. BaRTHORPE, J. C. RoBERTSON, W. 


£8,503,718 | RESERVE £8,750,000. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1919. 





LIABILITIES. 
CaPITAL— £ 8. 
Authorized aa £33,000,000 
1,414,198 Shares of £20 ei £5 paid . £7,070,990 0 0 
1, 432, 728 Shares of £1 each, "fully paid 1,432,728 0 0 
————_——— 8 503,718 0 
RESERVE .. 8,750,000 0 
CURRENT DEPOSIT AND OTHER * Accounts, including provision for 
Contingencies . -304,547,726 10 
NOTES IN CIRCULATION IN THE ISLE OF MAN ae - 18,351 0 
AOCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, ETC. .. . on - . 23,704,365 14 
REBATE ON BILLS not due. : .. 300/346 15 
ROFIT AND LOSS 
Net Profit for the year, inclading £377,560 7s. a. brought from 
year 1918, £2,832,567 8s. 6d. From this the following appro- 
priations have been made 
Interim 1" of 10 per cent. paid in 
August las a ot ‘ £494,969 6 0 
| te Depreciation - oe -- 1,000,000 0 0 
Reserv os - 165,720 15 0 
Bank Pensions Account . aw 100,000 0 0 
Bank War Memorial ee oe oe 100,000 0 0O 
£1,860,690 1 0 
Leaving for payment of a further Dividend of 10 per cent. on 2nd 
February, 1920 (making 20 per cent. for year) on os £20 
shares 4 : 494,969 6 
and for a Dividend of 6t ‘per cent. on £1 shares 62,681 17 
And a Balance to carry forward ° 414,226 4 


d. 


£346,796.385 7 11 


WALTER LEA ) 
R. HUGH TENNANT, + Directors. 
. TURNER, 


} 





82, CORNHILL, E.c. 





3. 





H. INskip. Secretary: F. MyTTon. 
ASSETS. 

CasH— £ sd. 
In hand and at Bank of England -. 58,766,910 7 2 
Money at Call and Short Notice - 18,794,487 8 | 

77,561,397 15 3 

BILLS DISCOUNTED - 49,351,485 2 6 

INVESTMENTS— 

War Loans at cost and other Securities of, or guaranteed by 
the British Government (of which £1,190,613 2s. 11d. is lodged 
for Public Accounts, and for the Note Issue in the Isle of 
Man). 59,848,908 6 3 
Indian and Colonial Government " Securities, Indian Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Debentures, British 
Corporation Stocks and British Railway Debenture Stocks 587,084 4 ii 
Other Investments . -. 1,863,698 12 5 

LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Panis) | ‘LimirED— } 

8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid ee 850,000 0 0 
92,000 £20 Shares, £7 ios. paid .. ee es ee eee 

ULSTER BANK, LiMITED— 

199,665 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid -. $909,296 11 3 

ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS ‘(including pre- 
moratorium Stock Exchange 3) . 128,090,982 18 7 

LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, BTC. 
as per contra 23,704,365 14 10 

BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, iess amounts written off) 3,029,166 1 ti 

\ £346,796,385 7 1) 
_ 
F. J. BARTHORPE, e 
J. C. ROBERTSON, Joint General Managers. 
W. H. INSK 
W. J. WOOLRICH, Chief Accountant 


AUDITORS’ BEPOR' 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books -¥ Lothbury, Lombard Street, and Bartholomew Lane, 


Cortiged Returns received from the Branches. 


and the 


We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street, and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at the Bank of 


Englan 


We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 
e information and explanations we have required, and 


We have obtained all 


in our opinion the Ba-ance Sheet is properly drawn up so as 


to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, 


and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


Lonvon, 22nd January, 1920. 


URQUAND, YOUNGS & . 
ars SONS, SENDELL & © co Chartered Accountants 


STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, a 
Auditors. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 











Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—Paid up .. £7,806,864 
Uncalled . 5,504,576 
Reserve Liability 26,622,880 
Subscribed Capital ‘ .. £39,934,320 
RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £7,239,041. 
- DIRECTORS, 
Brigedier- General The Hon. Everard Baring, Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. } Oe. att Clande Villiers Emilius Laurie, Bart., 
Charles R. Gilliat, Esq. | > 
Colin 'P rederick Campbell, Esq. William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. | any er fe , 7 ean 
John Allen Clutton-Brock, Esq. Charles Gipps Hamilton, Esq. Sir Samuel Roberts, Bart., M.P. 
Horace George Devas, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Inchcape, G.C.M.G., Sir Felix O Schuster, Bart. 
Brigadier- -General Hugh Henry John Williams| K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E. Eustace Abel Smith, Esq. 
Drummond, C.M.G. | Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. Lindscy Eric Smith, Esq. 
DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
erick Eley, Esq. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Alfred Fowell Buxton, Esq. | Lt.-Col. Bertram Abel game, D.3.0., MLC. 
John Dennistoun, Esq. | Gerald Dudley Smith, Esq. 
Capt. Alexander Brodrick Leslie-Melville. Col. Herbert Francis Smith. 
Robert Fenton Miles, Esq. | 
' 5 JOINT GENERAL eer % | 
G. Hopewell, Esq. L. E. Thomas, Esq. Lewis, Esq. E. J. Stevenson, Esq. 
E. G. Wragg. Esq., District General Menger, Shefiel Bank Branches. 
al 
' LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1919 
' : £ s. d. £ s. a 
casp ur Cone. . ar * - & ry: “ -- 7,806,864 0 0 | Cash in hand, at Call and Short Notice ; 46,683,196 © 5 
Genname, Dene .. 7,239,041 0 0 | INVESTMENTS — £ s. d. 
T, DEPOSIT and other’ ACcoU: NTS, including rebate on Bills British Government Soemiiies 48,235,047 12 7 
= due, provision for bad and doubtful a Cae, Other Securities .. . 5,296,237 16 7 53,531,285 9 2 
- 251,751,125 4 | — y 
ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &C.. ing T y Bills 23,943,769 4 | 
BALANCE OF —— AND Loss AcooUNT carried forward to 9,908,448 9 4 Ny pene ene ees - 140,361,886 10 5 
was ©1920 630,858 16 2 | LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, &C., as per Contra 5,968,448 9 4 
BANK PREMISES .. . . 2,907,811 16 2 
£273,396,337 9 7 “2739030787 
— 


M. O. F 
M. 0 FITSGRRALD. } Directors. 


FREDERICE ELEY, Director and General Manager. 
As 


G. HOPEWELL, 
> . i 
LEWIS 


Joint General Managers. 


certified by the Auditors, William Barclay "Post and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. 


The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Correspondents in all 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE business 


of sonics of the Ann Annas Report of the Bank, List of Brauches, Agents and Correspondents may be 


Auxiliary : 


arts of i world. 
ps and Executorships undertaker. 
be had on application at the Head Office and at aby 


LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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